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UZZELL ENTHUSIASM 
HELPS YOU INTO PRINT 


HEN a writer with something to say comes to us for help, he finds a pair 

of teachers who are sincerely interested. Merely finding fault in a writer's 
work is easy: anyone can do it. Constructive technical help and intelligent dis- 
cussion of editorial values is more difficult to secure. Unique. however, is the 
teacher who can combine these latter skills with an honest enthusiasm for the 
writer's work, an enthusiasm which inspires the writer's confidence in himself 
and his materials. Such teachers are the Uzzells. 


Take, for example, Joseph A. Cocannouer of Wilburton, Oklahoma. Mr. Cocan- 
nouer had spent a lifetime as a,teacher of agriculture in all parts of the world 
struggling against poor farming methods, and he wanted to tell the story of his 
teaching adventures and what they had taught him. He came to Mrs. Uzzell for 
advice (she is the gardener of the family!), and immediately she saw the importance 
of what he had to say. Mr. Cocannouer went to work on his book with Mrs. Uzzell 
as his close adviser. The result was Trampling Out The Vintage, published by 
The University of Oklahoma Press in 1945. 


With the success of his first book Mr. Cocannouer plunged into another, Weeds, 
Guardians of the Soil, again with Mrs. Uzzell’s help, and this one has been ac- 
cepted for publication this fall by the Devin-Adair Company of New York as one 
of their Farmers’ Book Club selections. Mr. Cocannouer has this to say: 


“During my experience as a writer, I have met but one literary critic capable 
of penetrating the technique bugaboo and discovering the individual capabilities 
which alone make a really successful writer. This critic is Mrs. Camelia Uzzell of 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. Technique and the mechanics of writing, yes: Mrs. Uzzell 
is a master craftsman and knows how to teach the craft to others. But my work 
with her has convinced me that her worth as a critic and adviser stems chiefly 
from her ability to help a would-be writer find himself — and then build to success 
from there. I am very happy to give Mrs. Uzzell a large portion of credit for what- 
ever success I may have attained in the writing game.” 


If you want to see for yourself what Uzzell help means, send us some of your 
work: $5 for an editorial appraisal, $10 for a collaborative criticism; these fees for 
manuscripts up to 5,000 words; $1 per thousand thereafter. For those who know 
their trouble is plotting, our Fundamentals of Fiction is recommended. 


And for the complete story of Uzzell help write for our pamphlet, “Literary 
Services.” It is free and contains valuable information for learning writers. All 
letters of inquiry answered personally and promptly. 


FICTION FUNDAMENTALS APPROVED BY VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION FOR GI ENROLLMENTS 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Brent Ashabranner 


STILLWATER @© OKLAHOMA 
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““SMITH-CORONA’S MOST 
PORTABLE PORTABLE!” 



















SKYRITER fits easily in a briefcase, 
suitcase or desk drawer — weighs . 
only 9 Ibs.! Yet has full-size office Bs 
typewriter keyboard and takes full- 
size stationery! Its free, easy “touch” is 
feather-light—its lively, high-speed action 
will please even the fastest 

writers! Like to hear more? 

Just ask your Dealer. 







LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITER INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian 
factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office 
Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 





, Cincinnati, O., 











$500 Winner In W.D. Contest Checks In 
Sir: 

I’ve been speechless since I opened last month’s 
Dicest and found my name on page 3§ under 
“Ist Prize.” Forgive me if this isn’t a graceful 
letter of acceptance. I’ve written lots of letters to 
myself retiring forever from literary life, but I 
haven’t had much practice with this kind. 

Although I’ve worked with words since I was 
eleven (when I quit my first job as gossip col- 
umnist because the local editor wouldn’t pay), 
although I’ve sold, over ten writing years, book 
reviews, advertising copy, newspaper features, 
pulps, literary pieces, slick stories, although I’ve 
continued to write under a monument of rejec- 
tions and against specific editorial advice to sur- 
render—now that Writer’s Dicest offers me 
space to write about a favorite story which has 
at last come through, I can’t say a thing. 

Except that I’m deeply grateful. 

Miriam RuGEL, 
1315 Devereaux St., 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


The Greatest Statement Ever Made 
Sir: 

The greatest single statement an editor ever 
made was made by Margaret Cousins, managing 
editor of Good Housekeeping, in the August, 
1950, Wrirer’s Dicest. It is immortal, and I 
shall immortalize myself by putting it into my 
next book. Her sentence was: “Editing is not 
so much a job or a position as an obsession.” 

Jack Wooprorp, 

P. O. Box 4148, 

Westwood Village Station, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Information Please 
Sir: 

So now bananas peal!* 

How do they sound, I wonder? 

Is theirs the bell-like deal, 

Or do they peal like thunder? 
*Re—W.D., August, 1950, page 37. 
Mary FINNEY, 

Cassville, Wisconsin. 


No War Stories Yet 
Sir: 


Because of the situation in Korea and the 
possible threat of war, we have had several quer- 
ies lately from authors regarding our editorial 
policy. As of now, our policy with regard to basic 
story ideas is unchanged. It is perfectly permis- 
sible to put a hero in uniform or give him 
the expectation of being in the service. But this 
element should be superimposed on the story; it 
should not be an integral part of the plot. In 
other words, we do not intend to use war stories 
just yet. 

Hexen Irnwin LittAver, Story Ed. 
True Story, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


$100 First Sale Through W.D. 


Sir: 
Thanks to your up-to-the-minute market tips 


I was able to make my first sale to the Saturday. 


Evening Post for $100—a “Perfect Squelch.” I 
think your market coverage is invaluable for any 
writer. 

Mrs. Jessiz K. Gorpon, 

U. S. Naval Hospital, 

Oakland, California. 


A Grateful Editor 
Sir: 

Ranch Romances has been sold to Ned Pines, 
the publisher of the Thrilling group. The change- 
over is immediate, and from now on all manu- 
scripts submitted to Ranch Romances should be 
addressed to Charles Strong, Best Publications, 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16. I shall still 
be a part of the magazine and shall be located 
at that address. 

This gives me an opportunity to thank the 
many contributors to Ranch Romances for the 
kind of cooperation that makes an editor’s job 
pleasant. I look forward to the continuation of 
that association. 

Fanny Etitsworts, Editor, 
Raach Romances, 

515 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. 
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CONTEST HELP 
DOES THIS! 


You see here a few late 
checks for my clients—earned 
through the help you may ob- 
tain—FREE! 
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H. bears The Mark of the Amateur = he 
killed his chances of selling his story with 
a lethal dose of — ERASURE SMUDGE! 
Let him who reads be saved a similar 
fate: use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond, the 
paper with the patented surface that can 
be erased without a trace with an ordinary 
pencil eraser. Words, whole sentences 
can be flicked off a page cleanly... re- 
typing comes up “like new.” Revise, im- 
provise and improve, as much as you 
please, your page will be clean, crisp, 
professional looking (and not die a Hor- 
rible Death before it gets to the editor!) 
Have your stationer demonstrate the 
unique erasing quality of Eaton’s Corra- 
sable Bond — or send a dime for a gen- 
erous sample of the “authors’ bond.” 
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EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. A, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 
This offer does not apply in Canada 


Name 





Street 











“T’ll Trade Places” 
Sir: 

It would be a pleasure for me to take on some 
of Nelson Bond’s professional headaches, espe- 
cially those involving $25,000 a year, lobster and 
champagne, and a few days in the dirty old city 
of New York. 

My finances are so far in the red that the 
government owes me an income tax refund for 
last year, this year, next year, and year after 
next. Ah, if I were only in a position to collect 
some of the soul-polluting radio money! 

Mrs. AuicE R. JoHNSON, 
Rt. 1, Box 200, 
Santee, California. 


We Can’t See It Your Way 
Sir: 

I am disappointed in your editorial staff for 
printing such an article as I’m Getting Out Of 
Radio by Nelson Bond. Was it intended to dis- 
courage all would-be radio writers? 

To quote Mr. Bond, “To begin with, I’m 
completely fed up with radio’s phoney glitter 
....” I guess I’d be too, and could afford to 
say so, if I had grossed $25,000 a year. In my 
opinion a down-to-earth discussion of just how 
a new writer markets his scripts, what agencies 
are open to original work, mistakes to be avoided, 
etc., would not only have served as a source of 
information to others less fortunate than Mr. 
Bond but also as a source of inspiration. 

EILEEN M. Penny, 
1117 N. Randolph St., 
Arlington, Va. 


e Through the years, it has been our policy to 
inform, inspire, and encourage writers in the 
field of radio as in other fields, But we will not 
pass up an article by a man qualified to speak 
just because it fails to paint a rosy picture. We 
don’t feel that W. D. readers want to be treated 
like children. Besides, writers do not have to 
agree with Mr. Bond. He was voicing one man’s 
opinion, and we were happy to publish that 
opinion.—Ed. 


Clipping File 
Sir: 

I read, in the July issue of your magazine, 
Anderson’s question about making a notebook of 
newspaper clippings. I solved this problem by 
using large looseleaf notebooks. In the begin- 
ning I pasted each article on a separate sheet of 
paper, in the upper left hand corner if it was 
small. Then when I came to clippings similar 
to those pasted I went back and filled up the 
pages on both sides. Large articles are folded, 
with the heading showing, and pasted at the top. 
The pages are arranged with an index made of 
brown sticking paper between each group of 
ideas, and on the outside of the notebook a little 
square of paper lists the different groups. 

Lyn DALE, 
132 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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One-Act Play Contest 
Sir: 

The Little Theatre of the Downtown 
Y.M.C.A. in St. Louis has an active theatre pro- 
gram. The 1950 One-Act Play Contest is now 
open. Manuscripts must be postmarked on or 
before midnight, October 31, 1950, when the 
contest closes. The writer of the first prize 
winning play will receive $100 in cash and pro- 
duction of his play; second and third prize win- 
ning plays will receive $50 and $25, respectively, 
and production of each. These winning plays 
will be produced some time during the regular 
1950-51 season of the Little Theatre. You may 
obtain an entry blank by writing to 


RicHarpD Cxiarince, Chairman, 
One-Act Play Contest, 

“Y” Players, Little Theatre 
Downtown Y.M.C.A. 

St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


$5 A Hint 
Sir: 

Popular Science Monthly offers a good market 
for short and easy hints for “Keeping the Home 
Shipshape.” Five dollars is paid for every item 
accepted and no illustration is necessary. Items 
may include pointers for the housewife or male 
householder, shortcuts for doing indoor or out- 
door chores, ingenious repairs and the salvage 
of outdated or worn out equipment. The fea- 
ture runs monthly. 


Rutu WEsTPHAL, Edit. Assistant, 
Popular Science Monthly, 

353 Fourth Avenue, 

New York J0, N. Y. 


Her Ribbon Stays On 
Sir: 

In answer to Florence Logee’s letter in the 
August W.D., I leave the ribbon on the type- 
writer, wind it onto the wheel at my right (fac- 
ing the machine). Then I take a clean, soft 
camel’s hair brush and dip it into a cup in which 
I have dropped a quarter teaspoon of mineral 
oil (squeeze surplus from the brush against in- 
side of cup and dip again as often as necessary). 
With my left hand I slowly wind the ribbon onto 
the wheel at my left while, with the brush in 
right hand, I stroke the ribbon with the oil. I 
did this with the red-and-black ribbon, oiling 
only the black, and it did not run into the red. 


HELEN STRICKLETT, 
2173 Blanche Street, 
Pasadena 10, California. 


“For the Editer’s Hi-Sight” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English 
and Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accu- 
tately. 20-lb bond original, white carbon. 50c per 1000 
words, plus mailing costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzer Centralia, Mo. 














To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.”’ 


Sells First 
Story at Sixty 


“Since I am crowding threescore, 
my objective in taking the N.1.A. 
course, was not to become a pro- 
fessional writer. However, while 
still taking the course, I sent an 
article to St. Joseph Magazine. It 
was immediately accepted. En- 
couraged, I wrote others. Our 
Navy accepted them and asked for 
more. All thanks to N.1.A.’’ 
Albert M. Hinman, 1937 East 
Silver Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE 


T= Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add to their income 
by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 
N.IL.A. course based on the practical training given by 
big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are constantly 
guided by experienced writers. You 
‘cover’ actual assignments such as 








metropolitan reporters get. It is Se 
really fascinating work. each week VETERANS: 
you see new progress. In a matter 
of months you can acquire the Course 
coveted ‘“‘professional” touch. Then Approved 
you’re ready for market with greatly - 
umproved chances of making sales. for Veterans 
Mail the Coupon Now Training! 


But the first step is to take the Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. It requires but a 
few minutes and costs nothing. So 


To take advan- 
tage of G.I. Bill 


mail the coupon now. Make the first of Rights, Vet- 
move towards the most enjoyable and erans must enroll 
profitable occupation — writing for 

publication! Newspaper Institute of | Within the next 
America, One Park Avenue, New few months. 








York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s 
Dicest, September. 


Mr. t 

BEGG, PP cvccccccccccvccccecscccecoccosccesscsseseesescoscooosces 
Miss 

RE» Skah igh mck pte buks ved isehktnks Meee sttenaanteenibien 
( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
All corr d No sal will call. 7-P-660 








Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 











LOOK, CHUM... 


Are you a little wearied .. . . and very 
much confused .... with the divergent 
opinions on Art, Technique and Formula? 


Why not get your own answer with a logi- 
cal equation: 


Writing is a form of Art 
Art implies the mastery of a Technique 
Technique is the manner of portrayal 


Successful writers demonstrate Technique 
95% of their stories are Formula Stories 
Therefore: Technique is part of Formula 
and Formula Stories are Art 


Trying to split Technique and Formula in 
any Creative Art is an attempt to divorce 
Lacteal Fluid and Milk. 


When architects build houses without walls 
or roof. . . . When composers write music 
without using harmonic theory. ... When 
artists paint pictures without color. . 

Then there may be stories without Formula. 


A Story is a definite form of literature. It 
is not a Narrative or Tale, anymore than 
it is an Article, Incident or Essay. The 
definition of Story is: “The unrolling of 
events which show a character faced with a 
problem, and solving that problem by 
overcoming the obstacles inherent to it.” 


That definition is, in itself, the epitome of 
pattern, of Formula. It has been used by 
every writer from Shakespeare, Poe and 
O. Henry down to the ones featured in 
today’s magazines. 


Regardless of type, theme, plot, locale or 
characters . .. . whether a story of Love, 
Sport, Adventure, Marital Troubles, Busi- 
ness Problem or what-have-you ... . if it 
is a Story, the kind of Story that makes up 
95% of our mass-circulation magazines, it 
will adhere to that definition. 


Formula writers sell 95% of the market; 
Non-Formula. ... Off-Trail . . . writers 
sell 5%. 


Which market do you want to shoot at? 


Naturally! So why not give yourself a break 
and learn that MASTER FORMULA? 


Its cost is amazingly low. A postcard brings 
full details without obligation. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Fresno, California 


Box 1741 














Book Company Moves 
Sir: 

Plans for physical separation and expansion 
of their book and magazine enterprises were an- 
nounced today by Wilfred Funk, president, and 
Douglas Lurton, vice-president and general man- 
ager. Since combining the administration of 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., book publishers, with Your 
Life and associated periodicals nine years ago 
the projects have grown to a point where separate 
staffs seem essential. 

With its expanded facilities the book company 
plans to step up substantially its author relations 
and increase the size of its list. Appropriate 
space has been leased at 381 4th Avenue, and 
within a few days Wilfred Funk, Inc., will move 
to these quarters. Wilfred Funk, president of the 
company, announces that the same policy will 
be continued of publishing non-fiction, popular 
education and inspirational books for the trade 
and for direct mail distribution. 

Offices of the periodicals, Your Life, Your 
Health, Woman’s Life, Your Personality, Suc- 
cess Today, Marriage Magazine, a diet annual, 
and an associated company, Publications Manage- 
ment, Inc., will remain in present quarters at 
227 E. 44th St., New York 17. Mr. Funk will 
divide his time between the two offices and other 
interests. After nine years as editor and general 
manager of the book company as well as of the 
magazines, I will devote myself primarily to the 
periodicals and Publications Management. 

Dovuc.ias E. Lurton, 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., 
227 East 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


A Ghost Writes In 
Sir: 

I am a writer. Specifically, a ghost writer, 
moderately successful. I’ve been ghosting since 
my high school days. Then I did book reports 
in exchange for math problems, and took over 
business and personal correspondence for my 
mother and her friends. Some local advertising 
followed, and I was launched on a ghostly career. 

One day I wrote a brief account of my ac- 
tivities and sent it to Coronet. Six months later 
it was printed in the department, “There’s Money 
In It.” From the letters which followed, I 
made several lasting connections. I have written 
speeches, book reports, club papers, and articles 
on every possible subject. Some of this material, 
in turn, has appeared in national publications— 
the same ones I am trying to hit under my own 
name. It both amazes and amuses me to collect 
rejection slips from the same editor who prints 
my stuff under the other fellow’s name, but it 
happens. 

Putting words to paper is still the most fascin- 
ating work in the world, though, and I wouldn’t 
trade jobs with anyone. 


Mrs. Jack Stax, 
Box 568, Hollywood, Illinois. 
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Gagwriters Unite 
Sir: 

Writers (would-be and proven) have for years 
pooled their knowledge and mutual interests in 
clubs, literary workshops, etc. But what of the 
gagwriter? Is he an outcast—anti-social, or 
what? Nowhere, at any time, have I heard of 
any two gagwriters for cartoonists getting to- 
gether to share their interests. 

After much research I have found that there 
are at least 53 gagwriters (professional and 
otherwise). Surely there are more. Since we’re 
scattered all over, no club could be formed, 
except by mail. If a reader of this announce- 
ment is (or plans to be) a gagwriter for maga- 
zine cartoonists, and wants to correspond with 
one of like interests, I’ll forward addresses of 
gagwriters residing nearest him. No charge, but 
I hope to get a stamped envelope for reply. 
Personally, I want to contact gagwriters in and 
around Texas. 

Rosert Ervay, 
1532 West Allen Avenue, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Here’s One Already 
Sir: 

I’m a gagwriter, selling to cartoonists in both 
major and minor markets. However, since we 
idea men are an anonymous group I find it al- 
most impossible to contact any of the boys and 
girls on my side of the pen who'd like to ex- 
change tid-bits and gossip. I’d like to hear from 
any and all connected with the trade who are 
willing to correspond. 

Bos RAFFERTY, 
Cherry Lane, R.F.D. No. 5, 
Huntington, L. 1., N. Y. 


e Gagwriters and cartoonists will be interested 
in the new column, “Cartoonist Cues,” which 
will appear in the Digest from now on. It’s 
on page 63 of this issue.—Ed. 


Not A Bad Idea! 
Sir: 

In August’s “Forum” Kay Haas, a successful 
juvenile writer, tells of her loneliness. May I 
suggest, Kay, that you adopt for a pen-pal an 
aspiring juvenile writer. Pass along pointers and 
good advice with a big helping of encourage- 
ment. Know what? I'll bet you recapture some 
of that jubilant spirit you possessed in 1944. 

Mona Merry, 
Box 169, Sellersburg, Indiana. 


WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
60c per |, words on book-length scripts; 





30c per page on short scripts. 
Free carbon. Minor corrections. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves and uses my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 
716 N. Alta Viste Hol 


46, Calif. 
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Au This 
And Sales Toa! 


AUTHOR. The 
AGENT... > Indispensable 
EDITOR .. ) Trio 


Will Help You Turn Your Talent Into Profit 


The Indispensable Trio in writing — AND 
SELLING — have teamed up to give YOU 
three-way help. 

For 17 years this SURE FIRE COMBINA. 
TION has helped beginners sell to all markets, 
up to and including the POST. 

The three viewpoints in publishing have 
been fused into one selling system which has 
helped students make sales for as long as 
this firm has oprated — and that's a long 


time. 
Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become as- 
sociated with us. SSW students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their 
share of checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at 
good rates. 


Big Names Have No Monopoly on Sales 


Our I7 years of teaching experience have proved 
that our practical methods based upon the sales 
technique of an author who has sold 2,000 stories 
and 35 books — plus the other 2 viewpoints of the 
Agent and Editor — can help you find a profitable 
career in writing. The big famous book on which 
the assignments are based is FREE to every SSW 
student. 





CANADIANS: 
Special facilities for Canadian students 











30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL s 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 


Approved as a correspondence school, under the laws of 
the State of New York. 








ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 
Originator of the two famous “Plans”: 
Nove, WRITING PLAN 
Pogtry WRITING PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








KRAFT ENVELOPES — SUPPLIES 


50 each9 x 12 & 10x 33 Kraft Env. ecece $2.00 Plus Postage 
s. 

50 each 6x9 &6%x XY, Kraft E Env....$1.65 Plus ee 
Ss. 

50 each No. 10 & No. it "Kraft Eny. oecnee $1.25 Plus Postage 
bs. 


SEND FOR "FREE NEW CATALOG 
WRITER'S SUPPLY SERVICE 


2349 Putnam Avenw rre Haute, Indiana 








EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 


bel you. 
Professional fiction 


handied on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Moore Really Made Em Mad 
Sir: 

Put me down as a debator in the argument 
about mothers who write. I want to tell Hal R. 
Moore that although I have two small children 
I find time to write salable juvenile stories and 
household articles. If “the urge to write it” bug 
bites me I grab a pencil and scratch. The dishes 
wait. Bravo, Mrs. White! My kiddies love your 
stories about Mr. Squigums. I have never writ- 
ten a story while giving birth, but I wrote sev- 
eral articles that sold while recovering from that 
ordeal. 

Mrs. ETHEL HULSLANDER, 
Box 114, Plainview, Nebraska. 
“I’m For You, Hal” 
Sir: 

Perhaps women think they have something to 
brag about when they enumerate all their handi- 
caps to writing. A mere male has a list too. 
There are only two children in our family in- 
stead of seven but my 13-year-old son just came 
in and wanted to use my typer to work on his 
news sheet for stamp collectors. My 11-year-old 
daughter wants to know when the Sam Hill that 
horse I promised her is being delivered. My wife 
wants to know what I want for supper and do 
I have any money to buy it. I turn my pockets 
inside out to prove they’re empty. 

The insurance man is at the door, the cooler 
belt just broke, and I’m supposed to be figuring 
out a way to rescue a shot-up, beat-up cowboy 
from a trap (he’s been in it since yesterday and 
is probably dead by now) where he is surrounded 
by six rustlers plus the bad-man gambler villain. 

My sympathy to Hal R. Moore and I think I 
will join him in a mad dash for the nearest 
squirrel cage. 

Dex Parks, 
1001 E. Camelback, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Question Of The Month 
Sir: 

I constantly find my dialogue becoming either 
too dull or too melodramatic during love scenes. 
Perhaps W. D. readers can give me some helpful 
hints. 

SHEILA NEUFELD, 
150 Corbin Place, 
Brooklyn, New York. 








WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: Dee’t market haphazardly and 
efore sending your manuscript. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 
you want to sell—we can 


write blindly. 
e fee is very low. li 







NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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A Macfadden Editor Outlines Needs 
Sir: 

Earlier this year, Saga announced itself and 
outlined its needs in the way of manuscripts. 
Since then, of course, some of our slants have 
changed, our formula has crystallized. The Sep- 


tember issue was Saga’s first. It appeared on 
the stands about August 18, 1950. 


Saga is “The Magazine of True Adventure.” 
It is a fact magazine, carries no fiction or fic- 
tionalized fact. It is beamed primarily at men. 
Macfadden Publications originated the all fact 
or true story magazine. It created the first fact 
magazine for men, True Detective. True Story 
was the first fact magazine for women. Saga is a 
100% true fact magazine of adventure, of the 
type that will appeal to men. 


We’re interested in stories illustrative of man’s 
adventure with life. That adventure may be 
physical, emotional, or intellectual. It must be 
told narrative style, first or third person. As a 
story, it needs to be a dramatic, forceful narra- 
tion, leading to a strong climax and denouement. 
Tight, fast writing is desired. Each story should 
be a personal saga about one individual or 
group of individuals. We want our focus to be 
on people, primarily, on things only as they 
affect a person in the story. 

We do not use general expository articles; 
discussion pieces; “how to” articles; controversy; 
politics as such, although a person in political 
life could have an adventure or an adventurous 
career which, written narrative style, would 
make a suitable story for Saga. 


We do not run the conventional personality 
piece, sometimes called “profile,” in which the 
sequence is not chronological. But we want per- 
sonality pieces when they can be told as dramatic 
stories, narrated. 

We are interested, within this framework, in 
anything and everything that would appeal to 
men: exploration and discovery, personal and 
business enterprise, crime, hunting, fishing, flying, 
humor, radio, television, movies, science, engineer- 
ing, personal and human relations. In short, we 
are after stories about man against nature, man 
against machinery, man against or for man. 

We can use stories of varying lengths, from 
500 to 5,000 words. We welcome manuscripts 
directly submitted or through agents. We re- 
port in about 10 days. 


Daviy Dress.er, Editor, 
Saga, 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Sixty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 





FAIRMONT MINNESOTA 














Jack Woodford's new book tells 


HOW UNKNOWN WRITERS 
CAN wold A “BREAK” 


1 Woodford for this dar- 
ing expose... . but 
YOU will thank himl 


Nothing like this book 
has ever been pub- 
lished! Send for your 


copy now! 











OU SWEAT and slave and drip blood to get 

that manuscript into shape. Then you ship 
it off to a publisher. It comes back. Again and 
again it comes back. Is the manuscript at fault? 
Sometimes. But most likely, says Jack Woodford, 
it comes back because you’re unknown and un- 
published . . . because the Loud Literary Lamas 
— who think they know it all — can’t recognize 
what the public will like and pay for. 


They didn’t think Edgar Rice Burroughs was 
any good. Or Rudyard Kipling. Or Chic Sale. 
Or scores of other writers they consistently re- 
jected. But these men went on to tremendous 
success. How was this success won? How might 
you do it? Read Jack Woodford’s “The Loud 
Literary Lamas of New York.” 


In the “Loud Literary Lamas,’”? Woodford tells why a 
rejection by a publisher could be the luckiest break of your 
life! He shows how many publishers can actually ruin a 
writer before he gets started. He proves that if you really 
have something on the ball — something the public wants 
— you can literally thumb your nose at the publishing 
fraternity and still make a lot of money from your writing. 
If you’re interested in writing to sell, you simply must read 
“The Loud Literary Lamas of New York.” 


No other writer in America would dare write, and release 
for publication, the startling facts in this book. If you 
think Woodford has been daring before, “‘you ain’t seen 
nothing yet!’? Run, do not walk, to your nearest book store 
and ask for ‘‘The Loud Literary Lamas of New York.’’ 
Or, fill in and mail the coupon. Send no money. Just pay 
the postman $2.50, plus postage. This amazing volume 
could be the turning point of your writing career. 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL COUPON 


Vantage Press, Inc WD-2 
35 So. William St., he York 4, N. Y. 

copies of Jack Woodford’s new book, 
I will pay 





Please send me ... 
The Loud Literary Lamas of New York. 
postman $2.50 each, plus postage. 


SAVE POSTAGE []_ Check here if you send payment 
with coupon, and we’ll pay postage 


Name 
Address 
City .. Zone ...... State 
























KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. Fiction, 
articles, Criticism, revision, editing, col- 
laboration, ghostwriting. Rates: $1 per 
1000 words to 5000; 50c¢ per 1000 there- 
after. Minimum fee $3. 


$5 FOR READING AND 
REPORT UPON NOVELS, PLAYS 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 


Su. 13458 
North Hollywood, California 











SHORTHAND IN 











learn. write, “transcribe. <Low “eo ai 
taug! so. typing. year 
“Write for FREE Booklet 


rida 3.6) 
Dept. 6709-A . r 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 18 AT HOME 


ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 
aan 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 
NEW YORK 18 





MU 2-6390 











REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED |. REID 


For ioe cooching. Y NEW mail. For Chicago classes. For and poetry. 
EW NOVEL— Teme DEVIL'S HANDMAT ocNs.? 
For proof that cam practice what I teach all year by mail. 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) ......... 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formula). 2 .2.250! 
3—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everythi oe 
4— WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance 


s i Tech: nique) * 
5—w RITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (Bt types explained 
o— N T New approach to writing) 2.50 
7-—THE DEVIL S HANDMAIDENS (Ad orders) .....,. 


MILDRED |. REID 


A_ manuscript neatly, accurately so technically 
perfect by a Bn Be typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted editors. Send your work 
to one ine an ae a a ioe 

Good quali nad, mail with your 
Carbon free. No ge for minor oe 

PROMPT SERVICE 
RATES: 45c per 1600 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 werds 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chembersburg, Penna. 


Contoocook, New Ham shire 














Trade Correspondents Needed 
Sir: 

We are in the market for topnotch news and 
feature correspondents to cover the following 
cities: St. Louis, Chicago, Brockton (Mass.), 
Lewiston-Auburn (Me.), Los Angeles and New- 
ark. 

Leather and Shoes is a weekly tradepaper 
covering the hide and skin, leather and shoe 
industry at the manufacturing and wholesaling 
level. We do not touch upon the retail field. We 
pay lc a word and up on the 15th of the month 
following publication. Correspondents must be 
experienced tradepaper or newspaper reporters 
who will do legwork. Not interested in news- 
paper clippers. 

Irvinc B. Roserts, News Editor, 
Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Gimme Webster! 
Sir: 

A correspondent in the April W. D. said he 
gets names for characters out of obit columns. 
Reminds me of monuments, cemeteries, rejects! 
I nightmared many a name, sold enough shorts, 
got enough rejects to paper a lot from here to 
the cemetery until I took up with Webster. My 
plan: take almost any page, almost any word. 
Drop first letter, add it here or there, or add 
another letter. If a writer cannot concoct some- 
thing original or at least odd in that way, no 
use trying to get original with that story. 

W. J. McManon, 
Union Printer’s Home, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Correction ! 
Sir: 

It has been brought to my attention that I 
have been listed in the WriTer’s YEARBOOK as 
the juvenile editor for Pocket Books, Inc. This 
is not true. Would you mention this error in 
Writer’s Dicest? 

EmILe vAN Vu1eT, Mng. Editor, 
Pocket Books, 

Room 809, 36 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


e@ Our apologies to Mr. van Vliet. Pocket Books 
has no regular juvenile editor at this time; the 
Year Book was in error.—Ed. 





HOLLYWOOD ACENT SINCE 1919 


CHESTER BEMIS, Associate 





Have you something new and fresh to 

offer? If you have, we can sell it. 

SEND ron BOOKLET: Pacts 

ABOUT TING | SELL 

SCREEN “STORIES GETTING 

YOUR fat PUBLISHED. FREE 
& TO WRITERS. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 


1317 North Brighton St. 
Burbank, California 








82-35 Grenfell Avenue 


PRELIMINARY CRITICISM RATE: SHORT STORIES — $1.00; BOOKS — $5.00. 


LITERARY 


Kew Gardens, New York 


(Plus return postage) 


SERVICE 


Vi 9-7808 
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Good Comics Market 
Sir: 

Our four romance comics books: Thrilling 
Romances, Western Hearts, Popular Romance 
and Intimate Love are currently open for fresh 
material. We run comic-strip stories of from 6 
to 10 pages, written of course in comic script 
form, with an opening half-page splash and an 
average of 8 panels to the page. 

As a rule we prefer to work with writers on 
the basis of the acceptability of the synopses they 
submit. Prospective contributors should obtain 
copies of our magazines and study them closely 
as to type of story used and general treatment. 
Payment is at good rates, on acceptance. 

J. S. Arcuisa.p, 

Comics Editor 

Standard Magazines, Inc. 

10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Oregon Writers 
Sir: 

The Oregon Writer’s Guild would like to hear 
from any writer interested in creative writing, 
either beginner or professional. Manuscripts show- 
ing possibilities are submitted to professional 
counsellors and agents and members help to 
polish and revise the work of beginners. 

The Guild is interested only in writers who 
produce and who are interested in selling. Re- 
quirements for membership are a 1500 word 
article or short short passed on by a judiciary 
board to determine if applicant has writing abil- 
ity. At least one rejection slip or sale per month 
must be submitted to secretary. For further de- 
tails write to 

R. Cayton, 
10003 S.E. Foster Road, 
Portland, Oregon. 


About Joseph’s Article 
Sir: 

James Joseph’s article on writing for trade 
Magazines gets down to cases. He deserves a pat 
on the back for that article. He fails to point up, 
though, that it takes no little ingenuity to get 
the most possible out of one source. Also, a con- 
struction job or one in the process of construc- 
tion lends itself better than others to multiplicity. 
For example, a dealer story on grocer Jones 
might sell only once to one publication. But 
again, if Jones’ merchandising trick or promotion 
is really different and worth something, you may 
find other angles for other grocery trades. 

Epwarp Beroptom, 
5012 Drexel Blvd., 
Chicago 15, IIl. 


AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or Write SARA K. Pe pro anny ne for 
oy et as hee 
Face of mas 
Circle 6-7441, 215 E. 73 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 




















PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherweod “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


Ve yon con sel, your ine be 

@ production—if you use the famed 
yea “Briefs” to do all the mechani- 
cal detail for you! Scores of writers have 
doubled their income and more—imme- 
diately—with the exclusive Sherwood 
“Brief” service. It costs just a 3c stamp 
to get full details, and after your first 
“Brief” you’ll wonder how you ever wrote 
without it! 


SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” 
have helped others 
to amazing success- 


WHY NOT YOU? 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story in capsule form—plot, characteri- 
zation, background, dialogue. It’s yours, 
exclusively, written especially for you— 
no two Sherwood “Briefs” are the same 
—each is 1000 words or more—an in- 
valuable tool that does all the mechanical 
work for ym 3 lets you write creatively! 


Short story, length, radio, television 
movie rae agg = name it, SHERW WOOD 
“BRIEFS” IT! 


It’s never too late to start — and the 
time to start is NOW, if you want to 
cash in on the largest, most lucrative 
market in publishing history—so—do 
it now—full information will reach you 
return mail. 


Mail This Coupon NOW. 
No obligation! 








FAY M. SHERWOOD 

Director, International Foundation for Scribes 
Dept. 3-A, 212 Atlas Building 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Please send complete information on the 
SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” return mail. 
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CONTENTS, SEPTEMBER, 1950 





Articles 

THAT OLD DEBBLE MONEY Murray Hoyt 
| REMEMBER THIS STORY John J. Ryan 
HOW TO HANDLE A SLICK ASSIGNMENT Pat Trefzger 
oe CMe adas ten Veda dearer is tiseeveesese sens ees Ben Smith 
HOUSTON MARKET LETTER Sigman Byrd 
SWEDISH TRANSLATOR VISITS FARMER LOUIS THE GREAT Tora Bonnier 
THE FLOOR IS MY VANTAGE POINT 

NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


Departments 


FORUM CARTOONIST CUES 
BROADWAY 
AN IDEA A DAY 


Cover photo by Paul Briol 
ro ga 1 mapper at 22 East 12th .~ ag 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a co -00 the year; $4.00 for two 


50 the year in Canada, $3.00 f orei Subscribers sending change of address s! Sal allow thirty days. for change 
ules effect and send both new and old a een. Established 1919. 


[AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists: punctual printers; agents for Great 
Britain and the Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject — (30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. 











We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned prompily. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


- = (Incorporated 1920) 
a fi ‘e DEPT. W.D. 9 462 DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Good Non-Fiction Book Market 
Sir: 

Although we publish some 40 books a year, 
our list is highly selective. We do not publish 
poetry, mysteries, Westerns, or juveniles ; we pub- 
lish not more than five fiction titles a year and 
do not read unsolicited fiction manuscripts. 

We are always interested in new non-fiction 
projects, especially in the fields of “how to do 
it” books, popular psychology, etc., and welcome 
queries about projects in these fields. We recom- 
mend a careful study of our catalogue before the 
submission of any project or query. This may 
be obtained by writing to us. 

K. S. Grinicer, Editor-in-chief, 
Trade Book Division, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 


People Are Crazier Than Monkeys 
Sir: 

My two cents’ worth on the They’ve Never 
Failed Me Yet human interest angle—I took a 
magazine which carried a picture article of mine 
to my sister-in-law’s home. She was entertaining 
and all of the women were neighbors of mine. 
I passed the magazine and said, “Here is the 
reason I can’t take an active interest in more 
neighborhood affairs.” 

A silence fell. The gabbing stopped. If I 
had done a striptease in church, I don’t believe 
it would have caused any more embarrassment. 
Then one of the women pounced on my pen 
name. “Paula Seidel” she shricked. “Now why 
did you pick such a name? Why did you get so 
fancy? Paula!!!” They demanded I give a 
reason. I told them that it was a good idea for 
a writer to have something to hide behind— 
which satisfied them completely. 

GERTRUDE SPRINGER, 
Route 1, Box 68, 
Cloverdale, Michigan. 


Congrats! 
Sir: 

Last February I received a check for my first 
sale, a brief article to Woman’s Life. Douglas 
Lurton returned to me, intact, my s.as.e. I 
saved it. That same envelope was sent with a 
ms. to the same market in June. You guessed 
it! It has come home, unused, accompanied by 
another check—twice as large as the first. 

Doris M. Bosau, 
4096 East 141st St., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Minor Corrections Free 
Eaton's Corrasable Bond 


Carbon Free 
4 Front Sheets Free 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 





















DUNN SYNDICATE 
on Indiana 








“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, published 


by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


Fiction 
Radio 
English 


Professional 


Journalism 
How to Study 


Public co , 
riting 


Training 


Humor & Gag 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 


Article & Feature 


For Writers 


Screen 


Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 


(Approved for Veterans: 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. 
manuscript criticism .. . 


Studio lectures. 


Individual 


Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. 


Hollywood 27, California 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 


ing. You work in your own home, 


Ev ery assignment 


you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 
your questions, helping you find 
the type of work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home 


fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best 
suited to do. for FREE 


CATALOG today. Canadians may 
make payments in Canadian funds. 
The Magazine Institute, Inc., 





VETERANS: 
The course ap- 
proved for vet- 
erans' training 











Dept. 89-B, 50 Fs cael 


‘Pl aza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, 


Dept. 89-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 


INc. 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation to: 


ROS sav sevsscacdsacvetsccs 


(Inquiries fidential. No 
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You know, we’re growing just a shade weary — and we'll bet you are, too — of those 
drum-thumping ads which lead off with some headline like, “How do you know you can’t 
write?” It seems to us that a look ought to be taken every once in a while at the other side 
of the ledger; for instance, “What makes you think you can?” 


Let’s face the fact that, along with the case histories of the John and Jane Does who 
were beginning to be sure they couldn’t write to sell, and, ten days after filling out the little 
coupon, had earned $9,984.07 selling stuff to the magazines, there were a great many others 
who were beginning to be sure they couldn’t write to sell — and, by gosh, couldn’t. And, 
if you’re still in the trying-to-sell stage, or if you’ve made only a few scattered and lonely 
sales, it’s still a toss-up as to the category in which you belong. 























It’s entirely possible that you may not be selling, or selling regularly, because your stuff 
contains some basic flaws which require repairing and improving before you can reach 
salable level, or because you just aren’t getting your stuff to the right markets at the right times 
to catch the right buying-openings. It’s also entirely possible that you aren’t selling because 
you just haven’t got what it takes. And the best way to find out which is which, and get 
straightened out if it’s the former, is to secure reliable and competent literary agency assistance 
and representation. 


Last year, as you may have heard, we created some sort of record by making over eight 


hundred sales for entirely new writers — and we also told others that they weren’t right for | 
the business. You may be sure, therefore, that, if your stuff is salable or can be made salable, | 


we'll help you get it fixed up and sold—because there’s no sound we like better than our mes- 
senger’s footsteps as he takes our commission-earnings to the bank. And if you haven’t got what 
it takes, you may be sure you’ll be told so gently but firmly — for the simple business reason 
that there’s no ten-percentage in wasting your time and ours. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s WRITING TO SELL: 
‘, .. the author knows pretty much everything there is to know about the writing business and in 
this book covers the field thoroughly. . . .”— TheNew York Times 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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By Murray Hoyt 


I WROTE A SHORT sToRY and submitted it 
to a small juvenile called Boys’ Magazine. 
Evidently it was so bad the editors couldn’t 
believe it had been submitted by an adult. 
So they placed it in their boy readers’ short 
story contest, and gave it first prize. Then 
that tottering periodical promptly folded 
—without sending me my $10 prize money. 

That was in 1926, and I was a senior in 
college. I sat down and did some thinking. I 
kept coming back to just one basic fact: 
I wanted to be a writer more than anything 
else. I liked the work, I liked the life, I 
passionately liked everything about writing. 
I intended to make good at it if it killed 
me—through starvation. 

Right then I ran head-on into the first 
problem that confronts anybody who plans 
to be a writer, how to finance yourself 
until your writing will carry the load. But 
—and this is something most beginning 
writers don’t realize—ramifications of that 
problem remain with all but a lucky few 
writers long after they've made the Post, 
had books published, and in other ways 
been successful in their writing efforts. 

Because there’s always tomorrow. You’ve 
just made Collier's or the Post or Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Already you've started to 
spend the money. You can’t live long on 
that acceptance. Your standard of living 
has risen with your successes. Suppose sud- 
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denly your next story and the one after that 
and on and on for a year should fail. 
You’ve struck one of those slumps which 
are anything but rare. What are you going 
to fall back on for eating money? 


Suppose you spend a year on a book. 
It’s accepted and scheduled for nine months 
later. You may or may not get an advance. 
The publication date is dropped back a 
couple of times, totaling about three 
months. Then, six months after that you 
get an accounting from your publishers and 
they still have two months to pay up. 
That means two years and eight months 
from the start of operations to bank door 
with folding money. Then suppose nobody 
buys the darned book. But let’s not get 
morbid. 


So I ran head-on into that problem. I 
decided, just as you did or will, that there 
were two courses open to me: get a job 
that would pay my expenses, or hold my 
expenses down below what I could earn 
writing. Since I’d only earned $10 writing, 
and hadn’t been paid that, I chose to get 
a job. 


There were two kinds of jobs. I could 
try for a job with a newspaper or a pub- 
lishing company, where the work would be 
related to writing. Or I could take an un- 
related job which allowed time for writing. 
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I chose the second, but having only the 
knowledge of a college senior, which isn’t 
much, I didn’t do very well in picking my 
job. I have since discovered jobs like light- 
house tender, fire tower watcher. And 
during the war I discovered a couple 
of Coast Guardsmen whose work, because 
a beach home-owner refused to take his 
home back from the Coast Guard until 
damages were determined on, consisted of 
guarding the place by raising the flag in 
the morning and lowering it at night. 

I chose teaching because the hours were 
short, and because there were week-ends 
and a long summer vacation. Unfortu- 
nately, I was loaded with four periods of 
English, two study halls, physical edrtcation, 
the coaching of the boys’ and girls’ basket- 
ball and track teams, and the boys’ baseball 
team. On Saturday I ran a grade league 
to build up material for later high school 
teams. No writing was done that year. 


So the second year I agreed to return to 
the school only if the English was taken 
away. I taught phys ed in the afternoons, 
coached the girls from four to six, and the 
boys from seven to nine at night. That left 
the mornings for writing. I continued on 
this basis for three more years. At the end 
of those four years I had one of the neatest 
collections of rejection slips extant. 

But the third year, I submitted a little 
story which didn’t seem very good to me— 
not like the excellent stories which had 
been rejected—to American Newspaper 
Boy. When the return envelope came back 
to me it was flat. My thought was: “The 
jerk has not only rejected it, he’s forgotten 
to return it.” 


I opened the envelope. Inside was a check 
for $10. That was all—no letter; nothing. 
I hadn’t got over that success when one 
of my team members said he’d seen a 
story by me in Open Road for Boys. I told 
him no. He brought the magazine to a 
practice session and showed me. It was a 
yarn that had been unreported for several 
months. At that time Open Road paid on 
publication. I wrote and asked for a check, 
and got one. For $25. Other stories sold to 
American Newspaper Boy and Open Road. 


And that was the beginning of my vague 
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understanding of writing truths which have 
grown more and more obvious as the years 
have passed. If your ability has increased to 
the point where you can make one sale in 
a field, you can make other sales in that 
field. It’s a case of increasing craftsman- 
ship, and all editors are impressed pretty 
much alike. 


Another truth is—and this is tremen- 
dously important—that you must, on finish- 
ing one story, turn immediately to the next. 
The tendency is to be in such a fine glow 
of admiration for your own work that you 
think you'll never do anything as good 
again. So you don’t do anything. When 
that story is rejected you spend time trying 
to revise it. That time could, unless the 
editor has specifically suggested changes, be 
better used in working on a new story. Your 
subconscious says you should revise the old 
one because in that way you can avoid the 
really hard work of plotting a new one. 

I also learned the hard way to keep 
a carbon copy. 


During the next year I sold a lot of other 
small juveniles. Toward the end of the year 
I wrote a story, and, because of other 
duties, had no chance to re-type it for sev- 
eral weeks. When I read it over, three 
weeks away from the writing and polish- 
ing, it seemed good in spots but very weak 
in other spots. I revised. The story sold to 
Boys’ Life for $75. 


So the seeds of a couple more basic writ- 
ing truths had been sown in me. I learned 
to rework any part of a story that seemed 
poor to me, no matter how much trouble 
or labor was involved. If it seemed poor to 
me, even though I was prejudiced in its 
favor, how would an editor react? 


I learned to lay a story manuscript aside 
for two or three weeks to get an entirely 
different and much more accurate idea of 
it. Years later, I found out that Erd Brandt, 
senior associate editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, is also a great believer in the 
“lay-away” technique. 

At the end of four years of teaching I 
decided to cast loose and see if, writing 
full time, I could support myself. Thanks 
to Daisy Bacon, who edited the old Street 
& Smith Love Story Magazine and who 
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gave a lot of boys now working the big 
slicks their first break, I did a lot better 
than I had hoped. I quickly wrote three 
stories for the love pulps, and sent them 
one at a time to my agent. He sold the 
third one to Miss Bacon. A short time later 
I got a check from her for the first two. 

I sold a lot of stories to Miss Bacon and 
to other love pulp editors from the coach- 
ing and the Vermont-Lake Champlain back- 
ground and material. After that I got mar- 
ried, and for a number of years we spent 
the winters on an island off the west coast 
of Florida and our summers in a cottage 
on Lake Champlain. I got a whole new set 
of stories out of the Florida background. 
(Although it’s tremendously imp®rtant to 
get out and do new things, see new people, 
and live in new places, you have to set up 
shop and go to work when you reach a new 
place. That, too, I learned.) Besides the 
love stories, I wrote sport stories for Sport 
Story Magazine and for Leo Margulies, a 
couple of detectives, and a few confessions. 

Since I don’t work fast, it wasn’t in the 
cards that I should make money in the 
pulps. The slicks paid five or ten times as 
much, but with a wife and child to sup- 
port, I didn’t dare try to make the jump. 
So again I was up against the perennial 
writer’s problem, how to keep a family 
going in a completely speculative business. 

One winter in Florida we met Carl D. 
Lane, another writer. He had built a non- 
housekeeping cottage colony on Fisher’s 
Island Sound, which he ran only in the 
summertime. This was his backlog against 
slumps, sickness and all other ills that writ- 
ing flesh is heir to. We talked to Carl a lot 
and he advised us to try his plan. It was a 
perfect set-up for a writer, giving him 
security in return for a part of each year 
away from writing. 

We built Owl’s Head Harbor, a resort on 
Lake Champlain. I won’t go into any de- 
tails because the saga of a writer in the 
resort business is completely covered in my 
book, Does It Always Rain Here, Mr. 
Hoyt?, which Rinehart brought out in 
June of this year. Pll just go on with my 
story. I made the Canadian slicks first, 
Maclean’s, Chatelaine, Toronto Star Week- 
ly, National Home Monthly. 
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And I began to realize that nothing—at 
least for me—in writing ever happened the 
way I thought it was going to happen. 
Take, for instance, the first story I ever sold 
to one of the really big slicks of this coun- 
try. It was based on material I found in 
Northern Manitoba. Bill Upson, who writes 
the earthworm tractor stories for the Satur- 
day Evening Post, was going on a material- 
gathering expedition to Hudson Bay, and 
the Canadian National Railroad was giving 
him a writer’s pass good for over 5,000 
miles. He wanted company, and the rail- 
road was willing to give me a similar pass. 
I went along. I came back and from that 
material got a short story for Family Circle 
and an article for Liberty. And just as | 
was starting a fiction yarn which I called 
“Success Story,” I found that the fact ma- 
terial already had been covered in an 
article for American Mercury by someone 
else. 

I put the whole thing aside, but it was 
such wonderful material that I kept com- 
ing back to it longingly. Finally, knowing 
that it would be refused because of the 
American Mercury article, I wrote it any- 
way. My agent sent it to Country Gentle- 
man, when Ben Hibbs was the editor. He 
bought it. The fact that the material al- 
ready had been covered in an article wasn’t 
the deciding factor with a fiction piece. 


I waited to see the story in print. Three 
years went by and nothing happened. Ben 
Hibbs went to the Saturday Evening Post. 
Finally I wrote the Country Gentleman 
asking when the story would be out. I ex- 
pected a reply, but instead I got a letter 
from my agent saying they'd written him 
that the needs of the magazine had changed 
and that they could no longer find a place 
for the story. 

Under the supposition that Ben Hibbs, 
having liked the story once, would like it 


again, we submitted it to the Saturday [ 
Evening Post. They took it over and pub- © 
lished it about five months later. Nothing 7 


in writing ever happens the way you ex- 
pect it. 

Recently when the book manuscript for 
Does It Always Rain Here, Mr. Hoyt? was 
(Continued on page 75) 
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I remember this SLOVY.». 


WHEN THEY ASK, inevitably, “Where do 
you get your ideas?,” most of us writers 
shrug and say we don’t know rather than 
risk boring the questioner with the in- 
volved history of a story idea. “Involved” 
is the word, for my first really big slick sale 
was 8 years in embryo. I have only a 
foggy notion of the origin of most of the 
200 pieces I’ve written and sold. But with 
that story, I know exactly where the idea 
came from and how it developed. 

In 1940 my first job was in the Franklin 
Baker Division of General Foods in Hobo- 
ken, N. J., a food plant, where they pro- 
cessed coconuts among other things. Some- 
how We the People heard about this plant 
and built a program around the operations 
of the coconut department. 


They interviewed two long service em- 
ployees on the show. One was a coconut 
shaver and the other a barrel hooper and 
staver. He was a fellow who actually 
made the wooden barrels the coconut was 
packed in. He had been working at this 
job for 20 or 25 years—every day making 
his quota of barrels. 


Now I should have had the idea right 
then, but in those days I had not yet real- 
ized that writing was the one thing in 
life I wanted to do and was best suited 
for. So I did not consciously note this idea, 
or the hundreds of others floating around 
in the factory. But I was piling up experi- 
ences that were later to pay off in salable 
stories—lots of them. 


Phase two occurred in 1947. Happily I 
had long since left the food business and 
found my niche in writing work. A fan 
of Allan Funt’s radio show, Candid Mike, 
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By John J. Ryan 


I listened avidly to the natural dialogue 
his hidden mike picked up and learned 
a lot from it. Then one night he inter- 
viewed a rare character, a fine old Italian 
violin maker. The violin maker got ex- 
cited describing his art and he said, “Only 
Italian man can make violins. Only Italian 
man know wood, understand wood.” That 
remark made me think of the fellow who 
made barrels. But still no story. 


Phase three came a year later. My 
agent, John Schaffner, suggested I try some 
longer stories instead of concentrating on 
short shorts. He mentioned The Saturday 
Evening Post. I studied some issues and 
noted that they like stories into which tech- 
nical detail is woven—stories of industry. 
Well, I was somewhat familiar with the 
food industry—you’re probably way ahead 
of me by now. 


Supposing, I thought, a lovable Italian 
character had made barrels in a coconut 
plant for a quarter of a century and felt 
toward those barrels the way the violin 
maker felt toward the violins. Then sud- 
denly the company decided to pack the 
stuff in drums or plastic or. . 

The Saturday Evening Post bought it 
for $750. 

It took only two nights to do the story, 
another to type it up and give it to my 
agent. It was titled “Made Like a Violin” 


but the Post changed the title to “The 
Man Who Said He Would Quit.” It ap- 
peared in December, 1948—8 years after 
the original seed had been planted. 

“Nice money,” a non-writing friend said, 
“for three nights’ work.” You and I know 
better. 
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Handle a 


a Slick Assignment 


—__. 


If Holiday, or some other slick, taps you for a feature article tomorrow, 
will you have the “know how” to research 


and write the piece? 


By Pat Trefzger 


How poes A writer get an order for a 
major assignment like a feature piece in 
Holiday? The big magazines hand out one 
and two thousand dollar plums like this 
with each issue; some have three or more 
such assigned features every month. How 
does one get tapped for this kind of order? 

We asked this of Jim Maxwell, a success- 
ful upper middle class free lance. writer, 
who, since his return from World War II, 
has done nothing but write, then hang 
around the mail box and hope. This 
month’s Holiday contains a full-dress fea- 
ture under his by-line. It is “Cincinnati” 
and he sweat it out in seven weeks after 
getting the order. Jim says the assignment 
came about “the usual way.” An editor 
read something he wrote, contacted his 
agent, and got down to dollars and cents. 
The agent sent Jim the order. 

Holiday, as you may have noticed, is 
rifling The New Yorker’s stable of authors. 
Such names as John Cheever, S. J. Perel- 
man, E. B. White and a half dozen others 
are seen almost as often in the Curtis pub- 
lication as they are in Harold Ross’ weekly. 
Because Maxwell has been appearing in The 
New Yorker since 1946 and a number of 
his stories have had Cincinnati as a back- 
ground, it seems fair to assume that the 
editors of Holiday saw a natural combina- 
tion between author and subject. 
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The agreement between editor and writer 
was reached in June of 1949. Harry Sions, 
associate editor of Holiday, told Maxwell 
simply, “Give us the guts of the town.” 
But another editor was less colloquial 
when he explained the magazine’s policy 
to a reader in the January, 1950, letter 
column: “Holiday never tries to ‘sell’ any 
place to anyone. But we do feel that the 
first requisite of intelligent travel is to un- 
derstand a country’s or a City’s spirit.... 
Lists of ‘sights’ and accommodations won't 
bring a place to life... .” 

How do you bring to life a city of half 
a million people in 10,000 words? Max- 
well, who was raised in Cincinnati, says, 
“First, I sat down with myself and the 
town. It was like thinking about your wife 
of many years whom you’ve never before 
viewed objectively. What are her good 
qualities, her weaknesses? I thought, 
‘What is Cincinnati like?? and I came up 
with my theme—Cincinnati, a study in 
passive resistance. 

“Another writer could give me an argu- 
ment on my theme. He could say Cincin- 
nati is not a study in passive resistance but 
a study in advanced decay, and he could 
make a good case for himself. But in an 
article like this you have to have a point 
of view, even though it be a subjective one, 
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then back it up with facts or your story will 
be superficial, will lack meaning.” 

In writing an article, whether it be a 
trade journal piece or a major Holiday as- 
signment, there is a basic difference be- 
tween the sensitive, prescient free lancer 
like Maxwell, who picks up big checks, and 
the smaller fry hammering away at two 
cents a word. This difference is a matter 
of, first, the willingness to do painstaking 
research and, second, the awareness and 
knowledge that permit an author to 
select a theme that will be meat for the 
intelligent, civilized reader. Without that 
theme there is only superficiality. Even 
with tremendous research a manuscript has 
bones but no shape if it lacks a theme. 
This is just as true in a biography as in a 
500-word filler on street organs. Give your 
story a theme that in an incidental manner 
develops and sharpens your reader’s sense 
of awareness to underlying forces or mores 
and you are out of the hack class. A theme 
with a cutting edge reaches out and causes 
the reader to feel critical as well as in- 
formed. When a writer can put over his 
theme without being pedantic, he has 
crossed the line and is ready for the major 
markets. 

Having noted down his theme in a letter 
to Holiday, Jim Maxwell set out to back 
it up with facts. He had six weeks to re- 
search and write the job, and he began by 
listing, at random, essentials that had to be 
covered—the river, floods, history of the 
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city, the basin, the suburbs, topography of 
the city, the people, their attitude toward 
culture, their taste in entertainment and 
clothes, business, industries, schools, budgets, 
government, baseball, night life, newspa- 
pers and radio stations, the new hotel. “I 
didn’t read any other article about Cincin- 
nati,” he says. “I started to read the piece 
that appeared in the Post, but put the 
magazine aside. I might have been influ- 
enced by it and I didn’t want that.” 

The next step was inevitable—leg work. 
Since Holiday had given him an expense 
account, Jim hired a young lady to help 
him cover the city. He chose her for her 
looks, personality, and ease in speaking, 
particularly for her looks since she had to 
talk with many men. He paid her by the 
day. For three weeks Jim and the girl ac- 
quired pamphlets and books, the WPA 
Guide to Cincinnati, Taft’s Political His- 
tory of Cincinnati, all the Chamber of 
Commerce pamphlets, the annual police 
report, the World Almanac; they looked 
through old newspapers and studied the 
city’s masterplan; they got financial re- 
ports from big industries like Procter and 
Gamble and Cincinnati Milling Machine; 
they visited the banks, the Community 
Chest, the art museum, the zoo, the library, 
the schools, the department stores, and 
scores of other institutions and landmarks. 

“T wanted to know ten times as much 
about the town as I could possibly get into 
the article,” he explains. “An article al- 





“I wanted to know ten times as much about the town as I could get into the article.” 
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“How would you react to a torso in a clothes hamper?” 


ways shows how much more the writer 
knows than he has actually written down. 
For instance, I made an extensive study 
of the city’s universities and of the women’s 
clothes buying habits, then gave each sub- 
ject only one sentence in the article.” Jim 
figured the population growth of 20 cities 
in the Midwest and the result was this 
sentence: “With fewer than a half million 
people spread out over 75 square miles, 
they feel little envy for Cleveland, which 
crowds double that population into an area 
of equal size.” As he says, “I went to a 
helluva lot of places and read a lot of stuff. 

“T talked to people on all social levels, in 
a variety of occupations. Too often in an 
article the reader gets the idea that the 
writer only talked to the top men. An ob- 
scure labor leader often can give you more 
information than an important business- 
man. My mound of information gave me 
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confidence. I knew what I was writing 
about.” 

During the research period, Jim spent 
his evenings reading the booklets, studying 
reports of his assistant, making notes. Then 
he was ready to write. He didn’t make an 
outline, just a list of points that had to be 
included, which he later crossed off one by 
one. Why no outline? “When writing from 
an outline, I end up with the light stuff in 
one place and the meaty stuff in another. 
What I tried to do was get a fairly con- 
stant change of pace, for instance, 
Cincinnati’s banking economy followed im- 
mediately by some light story.” 

The next three weeks, when he wasn’t 
staring at the wall, Jim wrote steadily. He 
worked six, eight, then ten and twelve 
hours a day. No matter how much material 
a writer has, no matter how well he knows 
his subject, eventually he has to wrestle 
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with the problem of putting down on paper 
—words, sentences, paragraphs. 

“I had trouble with the lead. I always 
have trouble with my leads, They set the 
tone, and until I get the right tone I dis- 
card one lead after another. The tone you 
are going to use is important. You can 
write about a subject with lightness and 
some wit or you can use the ‘life is real, 
life is earnest’ approach. On the Holiday 
article, J chose a generally light tone be- 
cause I was doing a quick sketch and I 
wanted the reader to know that I was not 
attempting a definitive piece in 10,000 
words.” 

After he got past the lead, Jim was con- 
fronted by the next problem—what should 
be built up and what played down. Even 
though he knew what subjects he wanted to 
cover, he had too much material on each of 
them. Two principles came to his rescue 
here. Readers, he felt, would want to know 
in what ways Cincinnati is different from 
other towns. For instance, in 1932 and 
1936 Cincinnati went for Roosevelt. Since 
everyone did, that fact is not interesting or 
helpful. But in °40, ’44, and °48 Cincinnati 
went Republican—this readers might want 
to know. Jim handled the fact in this way: 

Republicans have come to look upon 
large cities as so many voting alba- 

trosses hung around their necks, but a 

warm grateful smile comes to their lips 

when they look in the direction of 

Cincinnati. The G.O.P. state and 

county tickets almost always do well 

here and it is the only big city in the 
nation that gave the Republican can- 
didate a majority in each of the last 
three presidential elections. 
This is an excellent example of how a 
writer can give facts a point of view with- 
out seeming to act like a salesman. 

The other principle had to do with the 
theme. “If you have a theme you have to 
choose material to back it up,” Jim says. 


“That’s not dishonesty; that’s common 
sense. If your theme is sound, you have to 
keep coming back to it. 

“Take fiction, for example. In a short 
story you usually choose one characteristic 
of an individual and develop it—his good 
humor, lust, patience, or tolerance. You tell 








other things about him, but you develop 
your story by putting him in situations 
where that particular characteristic mani- 
fests itself. If you’re dealing with a shrewd 
woman, you don’t say so. You put her in 
scenes with her boss, husband, bus driver 
-—~you show she is shrewd. That’s what ] 
did with my article. I had a theme and I 
had to choose facts to illustrate it. 

“The danger, of course, is that you are 
tempted to prove your theme and forget 
other points. You can never ignore what 
doesn’t fit your concept. To me Cincinnati 
is a study in passive resistance; yet I had 
to deal with the fact that in 1925 Cincin- 
nati staged a political revolution, com- 
pletely changed its form of government in 
amazingly short order, No story of Cincin- 
nati would be complete without an account 
of that political upheaval.” 

Jim writes slowly because he edits as he 
goes. But after three weeks of work he did 
a final editing job on the whole article, 
which ran to 11,000 words, and sent it to 
Holiday. In two weeks it was back for re- 
visions. Harry Sions wrote: “You might 
get more of your own personality in the 
piece—some of your own memories of life 
in Cincinnati when you were a kid, or later 
on. . . .” Holiday had liked the infor- 
mality, the friendliness of Jim’s New Yorker 
stories; Holiday was disappointed to have 
lost the “I” in its own article. 

There was a hectic week of revision. 
Jim’s wife Gene admits that he was hard 
to live with when he was writing the 
article, but she insists, “The revision was 
the worst time. He just went around the 
house with that vacant stare.” Selected 
portions of the piece were rewritten. As a 
result, here and there in the article which 
appears in this month’s Holiday, the reader 
is hit with the personal touch: “ . 
when I was a child in the West End of the 
city”; “. . . I happened to be working in 
a building association during that night- 
marish period”; “ . Even when I was 
in Africa during the war’; and “. . . My 
wife and I are among the first river- 
watchers.” 

The new “Cincinnati” went back to 
Holiday. After some weeks of editorial 
(Continued on page 77) 
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By Ben Smith 


Up untit may of 1949 I had never written 
a novel. The very word scared the day- 
lights out of me because it brought to mind 
Gone With the Wind and other stupendous 
epics that are a career within themselves. 
Automatically I began thinking in terms of 
working for a year or more on a manuscript 
that would have one chance in 5000 of 
making me a chunk of money. I was think- 
ing, of course, of the fashion novel, not of 
the action novel. 


It was by accident that I learned better. 
In May of 1949 I received a letter from a 
man named Woodford who has been in 
this novelling business for nearly 40 years. 
He said: “I got a short detective novel that 
I wrote in 30 minutes one day that has to 
be revised. Rewrite it and take a by-line 
with me. What can you gain?” 


At that time I had been writing for 10 
years or more. I had sold short stories to 
national magazines like Blue Book, Sir!, 
and Adventure. Still, I was a tyro. 

I asked my wife: “Now why would Jack 
ask me to do something he is far better 
equipped to do himself?” 

“He’s nuts,” she replied. “So are you. 
Except he makes money at it.” 

I know now, however, that Jack Wood- 
ford had a good reason for asking my help. 
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He showed me, in the best way possible, 
that a novel is by no means an insurmount- 
able task, that it can be a relatively simple 
one. Since then, I have written five novels 
and, in the meantime, turned out as many 
short stories as I ever did, including one 
17,000-word novelette which sold to Mam- 
moth Western. 


And you can do likewise. 


Today, a novel need not be longer than 
60,000 words with many markets preferring 
the 55,000-word length. And you have a 








wide range of subject material at your com- | 


mand. These “action” or “category” nov- 
els are published in the Western, romance, 
adventure and mystery fields. Of late, a 


rash of sci-fiction and fantasy novels have | 
entered the picture. Thus, chances are you | 


may stay within your own field and carry 


your novel along as an adjunct to your reg- | 
ular short story work. A novel of this type [ 





can be about anything under the sun; it | 
can have almost any number of chapters. | 


But it must adhere to a few simple rules. 
One rule may be arrived at by a question: 
what sort of people buy these novels and 
why? 

Short, original novels, either in hard 
covers or paper-backed, sell for anywhere 
from a quarter to $1.98. They are not 
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collectors’ items. They are designed to be 
read by the average or sub-average reader 
for entertainment purposes, then to be 
traded or given away. 

The art novel situation is grim. I’m 
quoting a quality house publishing execu- 
tive: 20,000 copies of a novel have to be 
sold these days before anyone makes a 
dime on it. At nearly four bucks a throw, 
where in the hell can you sell 20,000 
copies? But at a quarter, 50 cents, or a 
dollar! At the very moment when some of 
the quality houses are trying to slash 
authors’ rates, one of the publishers in the 
paper-backed field, Gold Medal Books, has 
doubled advances and boosted royalties. 
That tells the story. Reading has become 
just another element in the competitive 
entertainment field. 

First, then, the story must move. The 
microscopic examination of characters and 
setting will not go here. Instinctively, the 
reader will skip the descriptive passages 
until his eye finds action, usually in the 
form of dialogue. 

Begin the novel with a narrative hook 
that will tie in with the final action of the 
story. In one of my novels, Original Sin, 
Claire Madden is meeting two men who 
are very important to her. The decision she 
must make, at this meeting, is whether to 






THE NEW LOOK in novels 


Short, fast-paced novels are coming 
into their own. One paper-back 
house is paying advances up to $2000 
for them; the quality houses have 
ceased to ignore them. Writers can 
make money by jumping on the train. 


forget both of them or marry one and for- 
get the other. The fact that Claire is un- 
decided suggests to the reader that, in real- 
ity, she doesn’t love either of them. 

After a few paragraphs introducing the 
three lead characters and the setting, I 
switch to dialogue and action, leading to 
the chapter climax. In Original Sin the 
first chapter climax, as well as the “hook” 
leading to the next chapter, is the fact that 
Claire has almost decided to marry the 
man whom the reader has already begun 
to regard as the wrong man. 

Chapter two, regardless of length, should 
begin by completing the transition that 
starts at the end of chapter one and should 
introduce any new characters that may 
have a bearing on the problem. Again, the 
writer should switch to action-dialogue as 
soon as possible. 

There is no more plot to Original Sin 
than there is to a tightly plotted short story. 
There is merely the conflict between Claire, 
the man she married, and the man she 
should have married. Each chapter makes 
the reader, and Claire, more aware of her 
mistake until the major story climax is 
reached. Tension has been gradually in- 
creased, with the possibility of Claire ever 
marrying the right man becoming more re- 
mote. Then within a page or two of the 
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end of the book, the entire conflict is re- 
solved, with everyone, in some way, getting 
what he or she most wants. 

Or, put it another way. Remember the 
old “cliff-hanger” technique? For the 
younger writers, perhaps I’d better explain 
that a “cliff-hanger” is a chapter or episode 
which ends with the hero or heroine left 
dangling over the abyss. From the old 
serials of Pearl White’s day, radio has bor- 
rowed the gimmick and mushroomed it 
into a paying proposition. We story writers 
can do the same. 

At the end of each chapter, the reader 
must have a reason for beginning the next. 
If, for a moment, we solve our protagonist’s 
major problem without substituting gnother, 
we have solved the reader’s problem too. 
It’s even better to carry the major problem 
through the novel as the main plot element, 
with minor problems as complications that 
prevent the solving of the major problem 
until the last page, preferably the last para- 
graph on the last page. Of course, the more 
subtly you use the “cliff-hanger” technique, 
the better action novel you’re going to have. 

The only important thing is the story. 
If you concentrate upon telling the story, 
in the simplest, most effective way you 
know, incidental details will take care of 
themselves. It is when you forget the story 
and try to write “literature” that you push 
the yarn so out of balance that it resembles 
a poor fashion novel rather than a good 
action novel. 

Since the accent is upon action, the ques- 
tion is: how can action be obtained? In the 
first place, the action necessary to evolve 
your plot is a thread that extends through- 
out the entire novel. Incidental to this will 
be the counter-currents, the complications. 
Each chapter bears its portion of the plot- 
thread of the novel, plus a complication or 
two to intensify the conflict. The chapter 
climax is merely the resolution of these 
complications and the suggestion of others 
which must be resolved in the following 
chapters. As long as you remain true to the 
general direction of your plot, these com- 
plications may be anything which serves to 
steer the protagonist away from his goal. 

To refer again to Original Sin: at the 
end of chapter three, Claire has been with 
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Wade Cameron whom, she is beginning to 
suspect, she loves. However, she fears him 
because he is in many ways like herself and 
she has learned to mistrust herself. The 
initial conflict of chapter one has been car- 
ried forward with Claire’s indecision as to 
which man she will marry. As she gets out 
of Wade’s car, she finds that she has de- 
cided: 


“I’m going to marry Boyd,” she told 
him, “next week.” 

She released her grip upon the door 
of the car; the lock clicked with a 
queer sound of finality. 

As she went into the house, she 
heard the angry meshing of gears and 
the whine of protesting tires on the 
pavement. Wade Cameron left as if 
the demons of hell were after him. 
Perhaps, that night, they were. 


This is a minor climax. It resolves the 
complications of the chapter (her indeci- 
sion), and suggests a line of thought to 
the reader. First, will she, indeed, marry 
Boyd when it is so apparent that she loves 
Wade? And what will Wade do about it? 
Certainly, the manner in which he left 
suggested that he was angry enough to do 
anything. 

Characterization in the action novel is 
not difficult. People are what they think 
they are, what they, and others, say they 
are, and what others know they are. 
If you are to preserve unity of focus you 
should see the various characters through 
the eyes of one person, a “sympathetic” 
character. To the reader, then, the actors 
upon the stage will appear as real people 
because they are both as they appear to 
the viewpoint character and as they appear 
to him, the reader. 

Build your characterization upon dia- 
logue and action, plus the opinions of your 
viewpoint character and keep external de- 
scriptions to a minimum. About 50 percent 
of the action novel is dialogue. This means 
that those who have difficulty writing nat- 
ural dialogue will have difficulty with these 
shorter, rapid-paced yarns. 

Many years of writing for radio gave me 
the faculty of writing not by sight, but by 
ear. Here’s one way to write convincing 
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the neighbor has a desire to talk with you 
while you’re right in the middle of the lat- 
est cliff-hanger, don’t object. 


Get a fresh sheet of paper in the type- 
writer and write what you hear, as nearly 
as possible in the manner in which you 
hear it. Then, pull a few pages out of The 
Clandestine Loves of Roger Filgree, or 
whatever you’re working on, and compare 
what you have copied, by ear, with what 
you have written by eye. If you’ve been 
writing lousy dialogue, remember that un- 
natural dialogue leads to unnatural char- 
acterization. These novels are about people 
like you and me. So the characters must 
talk like people. Of course, the dialogue 
shouldn’t be so idiomatic that it is impossi- 
ble to read. 


When the action is slow, the dialogue 
may also be slow, with some narrative in- 
terjected. But, at moments of dramatic 
intensity, dialogue should be snappy, a ver- 
bal tennis match in which words fly thick 
and fast. If the dialogue is properly han- 
dled, there will be no need for more than 
a minimum of “he saids” and “she saids.” 
Proper dialogue will automatically tell in 
what manner the words are said and, most 


“Build characterization upon dialogue.” 


dialogue and it’s quite simple to do. The 
next time your wife, or your husband, or 





of the time, who said them. Suppose these 
characters: a boy in an apple tree and a 
farmer on the ground. Throw in his wife 
who is standing nearby nervously wringing 
her apron. 
“Caught you this time, didn’t I?” 
“Aw, mister. . . .” 

“TI told you what I’d do.” 

“John, wait... .” 

“Wait, nothin’, I'll skin him alive. 
Bunch a young heathens, they all are.” 

“No ...no... Lonny used to do 
the same ‘thing. A’fore he went away 
to the wars. Remember?” 

“That’s different. Get down from 
there and I'll try this willow switch 
on you.” 

ee oe 


one.” 


“An’ then, Lonny didn’t come back, 
John. I wish he was here and stealin’ 
apples again.” 

“Kids and women!” 

“You come on down, sonny. Paw 
won’t hurt you. And we got a whole 
barrel of apples in the root cellar. 
Maybe some cookies, too. You don’t 
ever have to steal, sonny, not from us.” 

“Kids and women! Don’t see how 
a man expects t’get the best of ’em.” 


I only wanted 


Admittedly, such dialogue is rather sparse, 
perhaps even talky, but the speakers are 
positively identified. The talkiness may be 
averted with an occasional line of narrative 
inserted in the dialogue. 

Fashion novels, the kind we’re too apt 
to think about in planning a novel, are 
usually loosely plotted. They depend in a 
great way upon atmosphere and character- 
ization for reader appeal. These action 
novels offer a vastly different picture. They 
are, first of all, plotted novels. Interesting 
people, with a universal and appealing 
problem, solve it in a satisfactory and 
plausible way. If it’s a romance, the boy 
gets the girl; if it’s a mystery, the detec- 
tive gets the crook. The accent is upon ac- 
tion which is the result of a good, strong 
thread of plot, overlaid with all manner of 
complications, carried forward with a high 
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percentage of punchy narrative and accu- 
rate dialogue. Leave the rambling, descrip- 
tive passages where they belong, in one of 
the novels that a book club mails to your 
home. 

There will be those who argue that a 
category novel is death for the young writer, 
that he or she will be “typed” by that 
category and be forced to remain there. I 
don’t believe it. In the first place, the 
record doesn’t support that claim. For in- 
stance, Frederick Faust (Max Brand) wrote 
about anything under the sun and did it 
successfully. I read everything from fantasy 
to Western from his pen. 

If you fear being typed as a category 
writer, write novels simultaneously im sev- 
eral categories, or carry your short stories 
along as your form of diversification. Or, 
do as Faust did, pick yourself about 15 
good names and write under all of them. 

These short novels that are now the 
rage, in both the cloth-backed and paper- 
backed editions, offer very real rewards for 
the writer. One paper-back house pays ad- 
vances up to $2000 plus royalty up to 11% 
cents a copy printed on additional print- 
ings. 

More important than the money is the 
experience. By training yourself in these 
short, fast novels, you will be a_ better 
writer if you’re a tyro, since one of the most 
common beginner’s mistakes is overwriting. 
If you concentrate upon the story, tell it 
in the most effective way you know, you'll 
learn something that I failed to learn in 
over 10 years of writing short stories and 
radio scripts. Novels in this quick-reading 
market will stand no sort of obvious 
padding. 

Lastly, if you write a short story and find 
that it’s badly plotted or a generally lousy 
job, you can toss it out without much loss. 
But, by the time you have almost 50,000 
words of a novel on paper and you think 
it’s going sour, you’ll do something about it. 
The thought of wasting all that work will 
scare you and, in self-defense, you'll stick 
with it to the end. That’s good training, 
too. 

Get yourself a plot. Take one from a 
short story you may have in the attic. Di- 
vide it arbitrarily into chapters, however 
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many you want. Then, with a pencil, in- 
dicate enough added complications to bring 
the plot to the required length. And you’re 
off! If you never gain anything else, you 
will finally realize that 60,000 words is no 
insurmountable obstacle. 

After you get the hang of it you can 
write one of these novels a month and 
make a living. The rest of the time you 
can spend trying to crack the short story 
market. Take my record. Better than 20 
short stories to market this past year. 
Novel number five is being mailed today 
on the heels of a telegram informing me 
that novel number four, Long Is One 
Night, has been sold. 

Category markets are forever changing. 
Editors rise and fall like crops of weeds. 
Marketing on your lonesome is the slow 
way. Chances are, if you’ve been writing 
long, you have some sort of agency con- 
nections. Any agency that amounts to any- 
thing is right on the publishing scene and 
can see that your novel is at the best market 
at the right time. Once you have a novel 
finished, if you must market it yourself, 
keep it circulating. It may sell as long as 
editors see it; it certainly won’t sell gather- 
ing dust in a bureau drawer. 

A friend of mine who has written a 
whole bin full of novels says: “It’s nearly 
impossible to write a novel so bad that it 
won't sell someplace.” I’m beginning to 
think he’s right. 


Good Markets for the Short Novel 


Many of the so-called “quality” houses 
are now showing interest in the shorter, 
more rapidly paced novel. Among them is 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., at 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Novels for 
this market should have some permanent 
literary value, but they are glad to see good 
mystery and detective fiction. Sherman 
Baker is associate editor. 

Jim Bishop, at Fawcett’s Gold Medal 
Books, has recently announced an upping 
of advance money into the $2,000 bracket. 
Gold Medal is a wide-open market for 
both the beginner and the professional and, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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PETROLEUM, CATTLE and ideas are the three 
keys to the writer’s pay-off in the highly 
specialized market of the South’s largest 
city. Poets and fiction writers must go else- 
where to hawk their wares, but if you can 
cover an oilfield story, write informatively 
about ranching, cook up a new idea 
for a radio show, or write a scientifically 
sound medical treatise in a light and airy 
style, you can demand a small share of the 
wealth being produced in Houston, the in- 
dustrial capital of Texas. The Houston 
market is too unique to be broken down 
into categories. There are no general maga- 
zines, no greeting card verse markets, no 
syndicates, no strictly sectional publica- 
tions, but there is a paying list of markets. 
All addresses are Houston, Texas. 

The Line, P. O. Box 2511. This livewire 
monthly magazine circulates along the na- 
tural gas pipeline of the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. from Texas to Buffalo, 
N. Y., and uses 500- to 750-word factual 
pieces on the history and local color of the 
regions “along the line.” Editor Walter 
Waldhauser promises to send any interested 
writer a map of “the line,” so that he can 
pinpoint his locale. 

At present, articles on Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York state are needed. Al- 
ways welcome are industrial articles on 
new or unusual uses of natural gas. Send 
plenty of pix with your story, for The Line 


By Sigman Byrd 


é | Houston 


Market 
Letter 


goes in for layouts and often uses a four- 
page spread of art. Rates are 242 cents a 
word for text and $3 each for photos. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance and reports are 
made in 10 days. 

World Oil, P. O. Box 2608. This is a 
monthly magazine, with 22,000 circulation, 
for the producing branch of the petroleum 
industry. Its articles are technical and 
usually are signed by engineers. Better 
query Editor Warren Baker. Subjects: new 
and improved methods and procedures in 
exploration, drilling, production and pipe- 
line operation. Length: 2500 to 3500 words. 
Photographs and drawings increase chances 
of acceptance. Pay rate is $17.50 per page 
of type and/or art; thus the word rate is 
1% to 134 cents minimum, or twice that 
for a page which is half art. 

Petroleum Refiner, also published by the 
Gulf Publishing Co., has a somewhat 
smaller circulation (monthly), since it cov- 
ers the refining branch of the industry, in- 
cluding natural gasoline production. Arti- 
cles are the same length as those in World 
Oil. Photos and drawings are welcome, 
and rates are the same. Here also it’s smart 
to query first. Address Editor L. S. Daniels 
at P. O. Box 2608. 

American Brahman is the leading “bull 
sheet” magazine for this section. Its sub- 
scribers in 48 states and 19 foreign coun- 
tries are interested principally in the rais- 
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ing of Brahman and cross-bred cattle, but 
this lively 60-page monthly also carries arti- 
cles on pasturage, pasture improvement, 
feed crops and a variety of subjects related 
to farming and ranching. Articles run 1000 
to 1500 words, and Editor George E. Tabor 
describes the rates as “liberal.” Photos 
bring up to $1.50 each extra. Queries 
should be addressed to P. O. Box 2084. 


Then there are the publications of the 
Medical Arts Publishing Foundation of the 
M. D. Anderson Foundation for Cancer 
Research of the University of Texas in 
Houston, an organization as influential and 
wealthy as its name suggests. Its principal 
publications are two: 

The Cancer Bulletin, 1603 Oakdale St., 
Russell W. Cumley, editor. This new, fast- 
growing medical magazine (103,000 circu- 
lation, second only to the A. M. A. Jour- 
nal) is making the medical profession sit 
up and take its blood-pressure. Because it’s 
written in a bright, informal style, contri- 
butions from laymen are welcomed, pro- 
vided they are medically authoritative. 

The average free lancer will need the 
collaboration of a physician to hit this 
market, since all its readers are doctors. 
Subjects: any phase of cancer research and 
treatment. As examples of the informal 
approach, some recent articles were “Every 
Person Has a Rectum,” “It’s Fashionable 
to Be Alive,” and “Who’s Afraid of a 
Colostomy ?” 


Issued bi-monthly in English, the Bulle- 
tin also has a monthly Spanish language 
edition for which articles are staff-trans- 
lated. Articles run 1000 to 1500 words and 
are accompanied by all kinds of art, in- 
cluding color photographs. Rates of pay- 
ment are arranged with the editor, who 
commented only that he paid up to $30 
each for pix. 


Mental Medicine. This is a sister pub- 
lication of the Bulletin, so new (the Sept., 
1950, issue is the first) that the very name 
is still tentative. Like the Bulletin, it will 
treat its subject, psychiatry, in a newsy, in- 
formal, even lighthearted manner, in the 
hope that general practitioners will learn 
more about psychiatry and the referral of 
appropriate cases. Mental Medicine is 
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sponsored by the American Society for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry, and its editor, 
Lewis Fields, is not an M. D. Nor, for that 
matter, is Cumley, who is a Ph. D. Query 
these editors first. Maybe an interview 
with a country doctor or your family physi- 
cian will ring the bell. These are markets 
where ideas count. 


The Medical Arts Publishing Founda- 
tion also has a book press, of which Cum- 
ley is executive editor. Its first book, Tumor 
Topics, is just off the press with the first 
printing of 12,000 copies going well. Better 
arrange for submitting any book script. Ad- 
dress: 1603 Oakdale St. 


Texas Industry, P. O. Box 1194, is the 
official (monthly) magazine of the Texas 
Manufacturers’ Association. Editor Jay 
Rose wants articles 1500 to 2000 words 
long, with photos, mainly on the Texas in- 
dustrial scene. But occasionally he buys a 
piece on some industry-wide subject such 
as selling or distributing. Rates are 1% 
cents a word, paid on acceptance, and Edi- 
tor Rose warns that Texas writers, or those 
familiar with this state, will have a better 
chance, although he has on _ occasion 
bought material from Californians and 
even Yankees. 


Radio Markets 


Now for the radio market. Only three 
of the nine English-language audio stations 
in this metropolitan area are interested in 
free lance material, but their interest is 
keen, especially that of KXYZ, an ABC 
affiliate, owned by the Shamrock Broad- 
casting Co. Oilman Glen McCarthy is 
president here. 

Executive Vice-President Fred Nahas 
says KXYZ is wide open for audio pro- 
gram ideas and is stockpiling television ma- 
terial for future use. Ideas for highly origi- 
nal ways of presenting celebrity-guests of 
the Shamrock, the nation’s finest new 
luxury hotel, are invited. The same goes 
for new twists in audience-participation 
and news programs. In the matter of scripts, 
both for audio and TV, Nahas points out 
that KXYZ produces local programs of 
network caliber and is particularly inter- 
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ested in shows angled toward publicizing 
the Shamrock. 

Write for a copy of KXYZ’s standard- 
form waiver, sign this and return it. This 
is to protect the station from claims for un- 
used or duplicated ideas. If your idea or 
script is novel and clicks, you’ll be gener- 
ously paid. Don’t hesitate to query fully 
on script needs, particularly TV. Address: 
Fifth Floor, Gulf Building. 

Radio station KLEE doesn’t like syndi- 
cated dramatic scripts and invites original 
scripts for both 15- and 30-minute shows 
to run 13, 26 or 52 weeks. Program Di- 
rector Bob Stephenson is especially inter- 
ested in shows with a religious theme, in 
light drama and in wholesome detective 
shows if characterization is not too difficult. 
Rates of payment must be arranged. Ad- 
dress: Milby Hotel. 

Station KTHT, P. O. Box 2161, would 
like to see a wide variety of dramatic 
scripts for quarter-hour and_ half-hour 
shows to run 13, 26 and 52 weeks. Address 
Ted Nabors, program director, who would 
appreciate a query and outline first. Rates 
are liberal and subject to arrangement. 


























Newspapers 


Houston Chronicle Rotogravure Maga- 
zine, Sidney C. Bulla, editor. This Sunday 
supplement in Texas’ leading newspaper 
buys feature stories with a strong Texas 
angle from outside the metropolitan area, 
but prefers those with emphasis on the 
Southeast Texas scene, both contemporary 
and historical. Length, 300 to 1500 words, 
accompanied by one to eight pix. Rates, 
$25 a tabloid page. Query first with a 50- 
or 75-word outline. Address: The Chroni- 
cle, Houston, Texas. 

The Houston Post “Parade,” David 
Westheimer, editor. Local pages in this na- 
tional weekly newspaper magazine use 
heavily illustrated feature stories covering 
the Southeast Texas area. Text runs 100 
to 1500 words, and payment is $3 a tabloid 
column, story and art. Address: The Post, 
Houston, Texas. 

The Houston Press, 2001 Rusk Ave., 
Vance Trimble, managing editor, pays $3 
to $5 for spot news pix fresh from the 
Houston trade area. 














Tora Bonnier, 


Swedish translator, 
visits Farmer Louis 


By Tora Bonnier 


THE FIRST TIME I arrived at Malabar 
Farm, I caused Louis Bromfield trouble. 
It was my first visit to America and I had 
landed for a day or two in Pleasant Valley 
as a guest of the writer I had been trans- 
lating into Swedish for many years. The 
last world war was just over. In Europe 
everything was scarce; America looked 
abundant. So I told Louis innocently that 
I wanted to buy four new automobile tires 
to take back home to Sweden. To fulfill 
my silly demand Louis had to pose in a 
jeep for a photographer as an advertise- 
ment for tires. And he did it roaring with 
laughter. My excuse is that I didn’t un- 
derstand a word of what was said on the 
subject in this large family, where every- 
body talks incessantly and loudly. 

Since then I have been at Malabar Farm 
many times. In some ways it has become 
my American home. And still there are 
times when I don’t catch a single word of 
what is said at that big, laughing, fighting 
dinner table. Louis talks faster than any 
now-living person and loves to mimic 
friends and enemies in bad German or 
French. Mary Bromfield often giggles so 
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much that you miss half of her sayings. 
The daughters are soft-spoken, but arise to 
the occasion when in fighting mood. The 
secretary-foreman speaks a hearty West 
Virginian. Nannie, the governess-friend, 
has never abandoned her Scotch vowels. 
The lady secretary and her son, the gar- 
dener, speak royal Liverpool English. But 
it isn’t that. The dinner table is very often 
a turmoil of the most different opinions. 
Harsh words are spoken, passions are flam- 
ing. A guest is bewildered, frightened, un- 
happy, doesn’t know what side to take, 
doesn’t understand a fifth of the argu- 
ments. The guest afterwards asks some- 
body, who has seemed very much involved, 
what the row was about and if So and So 
was terribly hurt. The answer usually is 
a surprised: was there a fight? Nobody has 
noticed anything but that it was a happy 
and animated meal. 

Wednesdays and Sundays there are 
“crowds.” This means that enormous groups 
of interested people are taken around the 
farm on tours. They are shown improve- 
ments, how the soil has been restored, how 
lush the fields are, how fat the cows are, 
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how beautiful a prosperous countryside 
can be with streams, ponds, tractors, and 
well-fed people. And the “crowds” are told 
how they can get the same results on their 
own places—if they stripfarm, use ladino, 
stop corn-and-cotton farming, make ponds 
and keep the rain in the green reservoirs of 
thirsty clover. 

The secretary. Mr. Wyant, is supposed 
to “take the tours.” Louis Bromfie!d is sup- 
posed to write books, columns and lectures. 
But he can’t resist crowds. He loves to take 
people around, to teach, to implore, to ex- 
plain about lime and minerals and protein. 
I have seen him load five nuns into a jeep 
—when he had some other very important 
things to do— to teach them how to farm 
their nunnery. . Veils were flying. White 
starched linen was popping up and down 
and legs in white cotton stockings were 
showing as the old jeep jolted over the 
fields, surrounded by barking dogs hunting 
groundhogs. 

It is not that Louis loves to hear his 
own voice over the loudspeaker. He loves 
the farmers and farmers’ boys and farmers’ 
wives who are pacing his fields asking ques- 
tions about pigs and heifers. He simply 
can’t stay home. Out he goes and sends 
Woodie Wyant to some other job. But if 
the crowd is a women’s garden club want- 
ing to get a sniff of the famous author and 
a peep through the windows of “the big 
house,” Woodie can have ’em. 

Sundays are something extra. When the 
“crowd” is finally disposed of, Louis and 
the younger members of the household go 
for a Sunday walk. On my first walk I felt 
sure that Louis had one good reason for 
the direction he chose: to find out if his 
guest was willing and able to climb every 
wire fence in the county. I felt just as 
stubborn as he and climbed them all with- 
out regard for my once so elegant nylon 
stockings. Later I discovered that there 
is no reason whatsoever for this steep- 
lechasing over the fields. Louis walks 
straight ahead and such minor conveniences 
as roads or paths simply do not exist for 
him. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
Sunday walk is that The Stream has to be 
crossed three or four times. Someone in the 





company is invariably balancing on some 
rocks or ice boulders in the stream. There 
is a shouting at this brave person: you 
silly scoundrel; you perfect idiot! And 
when the perfect idiot falls into the water 
he is met with a roar of laughter. If he 
wants to get pneumonia he may still fol- 
low the caravan. If he wants to go home 
and change, he may do so. 

Other days are quiet days. Only the 
ordinary casual guests appear; neighbors 
are dropping in for a drink and dinner, 
the governor of the state comes for a coun- 
try rest, a senator and wife, or Tallulah 
Bankhead, or some journalists turn up. 
The nightly gramophone concert of South 
Pacific may give way to piano-playing if 
Louis and his friends are trying out a 
dance for a show he is planning, all cos- 
tumed in blankets, ten-gallon hats and 
Texan boots. 

The end of the day is invariably a game 
of canasta. Louis likes to win. If he gets 
bad cards or inferior partners he sulks. He 
starts a discussion with somebody else over 
the heads of the unhappy players, and 
when the scores are hopelessly against him 
he snorts, “You think I have been playing 
cards? Me? I have been talking about 
serious matters!” He usually has. 

In all this confusion it is hard to get a 
talk with Louis. But the household knows 
its ways and means. Secretary, housekeeper, 
wife, children, guests, all know the day’s 
weak spot. Louis usually gets his break- 
fast served in bed together with the morn- 
ing mail. Everybody who really wants to 
pin him down picks out this defenseless 
half hour. There he is: broad-chested, 
half-naked in his T-shirt, surrounded by 
breakfast tray, letters, papers, unable to get 
away from the problem-ridden caller. It is 
a sort of “lever” like the French kings used 
to hold in the old days. But a most Amer- 
ican sort: lever of Farmer Louis the Great. 





Coming Soon! 
Louis Bromfield 
lives the good life at Malabar 


See his story in the Digest 
plus an 8-page picture section 











By Val Teal 


MANY PEOPLE WHO would like to write 
are stymied because they don’t recognize 
what material they have to write about. Or 
they realize they have something to say, but 
they don’t know how to say it. They can’t 
find the proper point of view from which 
to present their material. 

I belonged in both classes. And I had 
lots of company. I had meant to be a 
writer ever since I could remember. I had 
schoolmates who meant to be writers. Later, 
I knew young people in offices and older 
people, too, who meant to be writers. Still 
later, I knew young housewives and moth- 
ers who meant to be writers. The world 
was full of people who meant to be writers 
—like me. What were we all waiting for? 

Almost without exception we were wait- 
ing for the time when we could gather 
material, Writers were people who had 
exciting, adventurous experiences. Some day 
we'd go out and have exciting and unusual 
experiences, then we’d write about them. 

Life got more and more complicated for 
me with family rearing and household 
cares; fewer and fewer exciting and ad- 
venturous things happened to me. I be- 
gan to realize that in the not so distant 
future I would know a lot of grandmothers 
who, like me, had always meant to be 
writers. I decided I had better make use of 
the experiences I had or face the fact that 
I was no writer and never would be. 
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The floor is my vantage potnt 


What experiences did I have? Not very 
many or varied. There was really only one 
thing that kept happening to me. There 
was really only one thing that I knew well, 
family life—children and household. 

And children accidentally led me into 
the writing field about this time. My 
then youngest son had innocently believed 
himself to be the boy who bore his name 
in a children’s book. When he discovered 
his error he was broken-hearted and he 
longed for a book that was written about 
him. I set about satisfying his longing. I 
drew some pictures and wrote a story about 
what he had been doing, bound the whole 
on the sewing machine, put hard covers on 
the book and decorated it. My public (my 
son) appreciated my work so much that I 
went on to supply his demand for more. 
Eventually I produced a child’s book that 
my husband thought was worthy of a 
publisher. He sent it to one and it was 
published. 

I might have given up adult writing then 
and concentrated on juveniles. But the 
publishers of that children’s book asked 
me for biographical material and, my head 
in the clouds, I responded generously. I 
gave them several pages of biographical 
material, material which turned out to be 
a picture of how we lived, what kind of 
people we were, our ups and downs, our 
busy-ness, our funny-ness, our joys and 
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Yes, she’s a housewife who writes—but she’s also tops in her field. 





Those unforgettable stories told from a child’s point of view which 
appear in the Journal and the Companion are her work. 
Read how Val Teal goes about writing them. 


hobbies and longings. The publishing peo- 
ple told me that my letter was so popular 
that the people in their organization had 
their names on a waiting list to read it, 
just like a best-seller. That letter had been 
about family life—children and household 
—and people had liked reading it. Chil- 
dren and household were what I had. I 
had made the subject interesting once. I 
could again. 

I could see dozens of stories in my family 
life. The little dog the children tried to 
foist off on me in vain until the dog 
put himself in a special needing-me place. 
That was a story. If we should get stranded 
over Christmas in a blizzard on our way to 
Minnesota, as the children were always 
suggesting, that would be a story. One day 
in church I noticed that the hands of a 
woman whom I had always envied for her 
perfect grooming were red and rough from 
housework, and I suddenly warmed to her 
though I had previously had no other feel- 
ing for her but jealousy and a slight dislike. 
That was a story. 

I was reeling in material. So now I 
would write. I sat before my typewriter 
in the days that followed and turned out 
stuff. I was trying to write stories and 
stuff was what they turned out to be. They 
were all a little stiff, sometimes quite bor- 
ing, without any spark, stuffy. 

My husband is an amateur photographer 


and one evening, discouraged, I left my 
typewriter and joined him in the living 
room where he was sitting on the floor 
surrounded by prints which he had made. 
He was culling them for the ten best to 
enter in a local salon. I got down on the 
floor and started judging, too. There were 
two prints of a scene that interested me 
because one of them was just another pic- 
ture while the second was outstanding; yet 
the subject was the same in both. 

“Why is that?” I asked. 

“It’s the viewpoint,” my husband an- 
swered. “It makes all the difference.” 

I looked at the two pictures of our house, 
one taken from the street, the other from 
an upstairs window in a house across the 
street. The first was a good, clear picture 
of a house; the second made you feel the 














littleness and the coziness of the house as 
against the wide world around it. The first 
was a record shot; the second had atmo- 
sphere, told a story, created a mood. 

“You know a lot of photographers make 
the mistake of not considering the view- 
point,” my husband said. “They see some- 
thing interesting or beautiful and they 
square away from it in the conventional 
manner and snap a picture, then they won- 
der why the picture doesn’t show the 
beauty and interest they saw. They have 
failed to take the picture from the point 
where the beauty and interest caught their 
eye.” 

“Maybe that’s what’s wrong with me,” 
I said. “Maybe I’ve had the wrong view- 
point.” 

What had been the viewpoint in that 
letter that had made it interesting? It was 
the same kind of material I was using 
in stories that turned out not to be inter- 
esting. And then I remembered one para- 
graph in the letter telling about us, our 
family, being a close group. All of us were 
home a great deal of the time and I pic- 
tured my husband down in one corner of 
the basement in the dark room, my oldest 
son in his room sorting, identifying, mount- 
ing insects and butterflies, another boy at 
the workbench making a model boat, an- 
other sprawled on the living room floor 
where he had set up his electric train in 
order to give the white rats the ride of 
their lives, me in the sewing room making 
a braided rug. The picture didn’t prove 
that we were very close or very much to- 
gether until I quoted my youngest son on 
the subject. 

“We’re like a beehive in this house,” he 
said. “Everybody’s together in different 
places buzzing around doing what they 
have to do and I’m in the middle with my 
rats and I can feel everybody’s there with- 
out seeing them and when one of the rats 
gets stuck in the engine, everybody knows 
it and comes and helps me.” If I had tried 
to say that about us, I would have sounded 
sentimental and silly. It was the child’s 
point of view that put the idea over. 

And then I had it. The child was the 
hub around which family life revolved, so 
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what more natural point of view from 
which to tell a family story? I began im- 
mediately writing one of my stories from 
a child’s viewpoint and it stretched out 
ahead of me, that story, flowing easily. I 
knew that I had found the way. That way 
may not be the right one for other writers; 
it may not be the right one for you. But if 
you've found your material and are still 
floundering, you might consider changing 
your point of view, maybe not to a child’s, 
but to one you have never used before. 

For the most part I choose to creep 
inside the being of a thoughtful, quiet 
child. From that vantage point I watch 
what goes on around me, just as such a 
child would. I see things that no adult 
would see. They are too little for adults 
to see. But they are large and significant 
to me. All I have to do is see all and tell 
all, exactly as it happened. I am completely 
uninhibited because I am a child. I can tell 
things an adult would not tell. 
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Story telling from a child’s viewpoint is 
as simple and straightforward as narration 
in the Bible. A spade is called a spade. 
There is no beating about the bush. You 
tell it as you saw it happen with your eyes 
that miss nothing, one thing after another, 
and you let your listeners draw their own 
conclusions. The child telling the story and 
his brother want to adopt a stray dog: 


“What 
“Tm busy getting 


Mother came to the door. 
is it?” she said. 
dinner ready.” 

“Isn’t that a cute little dog?” I said. 

“Yes,” Mother said. “Go ’round to 
the back door, you’re dripping.” 

We went back and fixed the dam 
some more. The dog sat on the drive- 
way and shivered. 

We rang the front doorbell again. 
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“Lookit how he’s shivering,” I told 
Mother. 

“Tell him to go home,” Mother 
said. “And get in here. You'll catch 
your death.” 

We told him to go home but he just 
sat and shivered. 

“He acts like he is home,” Pud said. 

We went in on the back porch. The 
dog came and looked in the door. He 
whined and shivered. We got some 
rags and got the dog in on the porch. 
We rubbed him as dry as we could. 
We got a rug and put it down in the 
corner where the screens are stacked. 
We pushed the dog down on it and 
tried to cover him up. 

The child tells it just as it happened and 
lets you figure it out. You see how ap- 
pealing the dog is and how very much the 
children want to keep him. The child is 
entirely honest; and that makes it easy 
because it is much easier to tell things 
straight than to equivocate. An old friend 
of Father’s is making Mother jealous. This 
is the way the child tells it: 


I hope I go to college with someone 
that knows my family. Then I will 
have them come and visit me when I 
am married and I will do like Father 
does. I will say, “How is old Fred 
Wilson?” and my friend that knows 
my family will say, “Oh, I saw him 
in Cleveland last summer, didn’t I tell 
you? Same old Fred. You still want 
to laugh when you see him. Do you 
remember the time he blew up every- 
thing in chemistry lab and old Doc 
West got his vest on fire?” I will say 
that and laugh and laugh like Father 
did. Aunt Magdalene laughed, too. So 
will my friend. We will laugh and 
laugh and no one will know what we 
are laughing at. Just like Pud and I 
didn’t. Just like Mother and Mr. Pem- 
berton didn’t. They tried to laugh a 
little too. It isn’t polite not to laugh 
when other people do. If you can. 
I didn’t try because I couldn’t. Some- 
thing was wrong with Mother. 

The child can see all and tell all without 
having any responsibility. People will sel- 





dom notice him. People will not expect 
him to notice them; people will not hide 
anything from him because they will think 
he is too young to understand. 


There are both advantages and pitfalls 
in writing from the child’s point of view. 
Perhaps the commonest is the tendency to 
overdo. Before attempting to tell a story 
from the viewpoint of a child, you must 
know children, and if you know children 
you will realize that they are people — 
people who see clearly and think long, long 
thoughts, but who are yet inexperienced 
and so incapable of concepts which take 
experience. 

There is a tendency on the one hand to 
make the story teller too childish, which 
results in silliness and sentimentality. A 
child may be silly but it is an honest silli- 
ness, a silliness which makes him say 
“Bongo!” when his brother asks him a 
civil question. He says “Bongo!” because 
he likes the sound of the word and because 
he desires to be uncooperative and silly. 
That kind of silliness is entirely different 
from the silliness which results if you have 
a ten-year-old child say, “Mommie’s eyes 
were all red and swollen and I didn’t 
know why.” No normal ten-year-old calls 
his mother Mommie; that’s babyish. And 
every normal ten-year-old knows why eyes 
are red and swollen. And most ten-year- 
olds would not say “swollen” but “swelled 
up.” “Mother had been crying. Her eyes 
were swelled up and red.” 


On the other hand there is a tendency 
to make the child too mature. You must 
be careful not to see something a child 
would not and could not see. He sees 
everything exactly as it happens but his 
interpretation of events must ‘be a child’s 
interpretation, not a mature one. Remem- 
ber to be the child, not an adult writing 
for a child. Children know very little about 
romantic love, for instance, and they have 
very little interest in it. If they observe it, 
it only looks silly to them. Modern reading 
matter and particularly radio programs are 
full of children engaged in love affairs. 
The little boy who falls in love in grown- 
up fashion with the gorgeous new curly- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


Tue success oF Woman’s Day anti more 
recently of Family Circle calls attention 
to a newly exploited magazine field—that 
of the homemaker’s publication, sold 
through chain groceries. The overpower- 
ing competition present on regular news- 
stands is eliminated. Only stacks of the 
one magazine are in sight. And these 
stacks are placed close to the cash registers 
so that it is almost impossible for shoppers 
to overlook them. The price is attractive— 
that nickel in change which the shop- 
per has just received—and the magazine 
contents is carefully slanted toward the 
chain-market shopper. Woman’s Day now 
claims nearly three and a half million sin- 
gle-copy sales. 

Several companies have been working 
for a year or two on plans for magazines in 
this field. Their first efforts have been de- 
voted to lining up definite, non-competi- 
tive chains of supermarkets throughout the 
country. Once their sales outlets are as- 
sured, then editorial staffs will be assem- 
bled and the way will be open for what 
should be some very good new markets 
for writers. 

Better Living is one of these magazines, 
headed by Edward W. Miller and pub- 
lished by Mass Markets, Inc. It is to be 
a five-cent monthly, and is said to be 
guaranteeing to advertisers a circulation 
of a million copies. Everything, editorially 
speaking, is still indefinite. As soon as the 
staff is assembled and plans for the maga- 
zine contents are made, there will be more 
detailed announcements. 
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Remember Everywoman’s Magazine 
which weathered the war years with a cir- 
culation of 650,000 and was a very nice 
secondary women’s market? This was sold 
to new owners after the last issue in No- 
vember, 1948. The new owners, a corpora- 
tion which plans to give the magazine 
strong financial backing, have been work- 
ing for the past year and a half on a new 
Everywoman’s which will be distributed 
through supermarkets in the U. S. and 
Canada. They hope to have the first issue 
out early in 1951. This one, too, will be a 
5 cent monthly. 

Paul Hunter, once publisher of Liberty, 
is president and publisher of the new 
Everywoman’s. Associated with him are 
some of the top food-merchandising men in 
the country. Helen Greenwood, formerly 
with This Week, is to edit. Offices are be- 
ing moved to 31 West 47th Street, N. Y. 19. 

There should be an interesting rivalry 
between this magazine and Better Living 
—about 80 percent of the stores which 
have signed to carry Everywoman’s (on an 
exclusive franchise basis, of course) are re- 
ported to be members of the Supermarket 
Institute, sponsor of the rival monthly, 
Better Living. Both publishers expect a 
very good race! Complete details about 
contents and requirements for Every- 


woman’s will be given as soon as they are 
available. 

This is a time to be studying McCall's 
with care, for several important staff 
changes have taken place. Daniel Mich, 
executive editor of Look for the past 8 
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but Bee 


is a newspaper 


The busy collector of honey is completely 
oblivious of the question of lower case or 
capital letters. Not indifferent, however, 
are the folks who put out newspapers 
named for Apis mellifera. 


For the same reason, we have a lively 
interest in the use of a capital initial 
for Coke, the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola. Spelled with a lower case “‘c,” 
it means something entirely different. 


Coke and Coca-Cola are registered trade- 
marks which distinguish our product. And 
good practice requires the owner of a 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





bee is an insect 





trade-mark to protect it diligently. That's 
why we ask you always to spell Coke with. 
a capital “C.” It’s as important to us as 
the use of a capital initial in the spelling 
of a newspaper’s name. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 




















years and also of Quick since its inception, 
has been named editorial director. He will 
be in charge of features and non-fiction. 
Betty Parsons Ragsdale continues in the 
position of fiction editor. John English has 
joined the McCall’s staff as art editor. 
Camille Davied continues as executive edi- 
tor, and is in charge of service editorial 
matter. Walter Adams, formerly special 
feature editor of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, has been appointed a senior associate 
editor of McCall’s. Offices are at 230 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. Otis L. Weise is editor 
and publisher. 

Woodrow Wirsig, formerly managing 
editor of Quick, has succeeded Daniel Mich 
as executive editor of Look. Norm&n Lo- 
benz, of the Quick staff, has been upped 
to the post of managing editor. These are 
both Cowles magazines, with offices in the 
new 488 Madison Avenue Building. 

There are important changes on Travel 
Magazine. Malcolm Davis has been made 
editor, replacing Coburn Gilman who filled 
the position for so long. There are new 
owners, too, with Herman W. Shane as 
president and publisher, and new require- 
ments which contributors should heed. And 
better rates of payment are promised. 


Malcolm Davis is young and vigorous 
looking. If he had his choice, he would 
never be satisfied to be an armchair trav- 
eler. “The trouble with most people who 
really get a kick out of going places and 
seeing things is that they are tied down by 
nine-to-five jobs most of the time and have 
only two or three weeks a year in which 
to do what they like. But they will read 
about travel all the rest of the year. They 
like to imagine themselves going along, 
having similar adventures, seeing the ends 





Penny Wise 


I buy five hundred envelopes, 
Which cuts the price in two. 
Then comes a rainy, humid spell, 
To soften up the glue. 

And I discover—woeful sight— 
Three hundred envelopes stuck tight! 
Mary T. Rauth 














of the earth. They identify themselves with 
whatever interests them.” ‘There you have 
a general idea of what this new editor is 
trying to do with Travel Magazine. Note 
that he stresses the all-important factor of 
reader-identification. 

Travel will not be a competitor of either 
Holiday or National Geographic. It is striv- 
ing for a definite identity and coverage of 
its own, as the current issues indicate. Ar- 
ticles will tell where to go, what to do, how 
much it will cost. They will be written by 
people who have actually gone, seen, done 
what they write about. But writing must 
be interesting. All guide-book type of infor- 
mation must be worked into the articles so 
that it does not repel the reader with too 
many statistics or too much undigested in- 
formation. 

Some new departments have been added, 
which are chiefly staff prepared. But here 
are the places where free lance material 
fits: “Travel Oddities” appear toward the 
back of the book. Each includes a photo- 
graph and 500 to 600 words of text. The 
subject is something unusual in the way of 
a building, a bit of scenery, etc. which 
readers could go to see for themselves. A 
flat rate of $15 is paid on acceptance. 

Travel articles are mostly first person ad- 
venture stories. They must be factual and 
may feature either a man or girl as the 
main character. They may be written by 
the author, or with a double by-line, “As 
told to .’ Lengths run 2000 to 3000 
words. Good clear photographs should ac- 
company articles; enough so that the editor 
will have a choice from which to select a 
half dozen for publication. Payment de- 
pends on the author as well as the subject 
matter, but averages between one and two 
cents a word, plus extra for each picture 
used. Checks are on acceptance. 

Beware of the starry-eyed and ele- 
mentary sort of subject matter. Most read- 
ers have traveled some and want to think 
of themselves as a bit sophisticated about 
the whole matter. The editor reads all 
manuscripts, and says that he would almost 
rather see the completed article than a 
query. At present, Travel Magazine is cir- 
culated only by subscription ($4.50 a year: 
40 cents a copy). But there are plans for 
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Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
correspondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material 
most interesting, intelligent and helpful.” 

(Other famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute are: Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less than *6,000 a Year 


Let’s face facts: (1) ) editors are pan in manennecsipts more carefully than ever 
before; (2) 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 
talent, but that you need to know more about the professional devices and techniques 
that editors look for: skillful use of dramatic and emotional values that make stories 
worth real money. That is the kind of home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered 
for 30 years to help writers find the most direct road to success and recognition. 








Earnings Virtually Unlimited 


Remember: authorship is one of the few professions where earnings depend on ability. 
If you really want to make a success of writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
Palmer’s thorough training and individual guidance may help you. 


Fere's How Palmer FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Graduates Are Succeeding YOU LEARN AT HOME 


. To learn how Palmer training may help you, 
Post Writer Praises Palmer send for free 40-page book, “The Art of Writing 
“Let me assure you that my Salable Stories,” which gives details on Palmer’s 
sale of a story, ‘The Outer Limit’ unique method of home training for highest pay 
to Saturday Evening Post will in all fields of writing: short stories, novels, mys- 
make no difference in my at-  teries, radio and TV scripts, and feature articles. 
titude toward studying your “The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a 
course — except, if possible, to stimulating book. You may read it and lay it 
make me work harder. Even  aside—or it may be worth real money to you. 
though I am still studving it, No obligation. No salesman will call. Send today. 
I feel that I have already bene- 


fited from your course of instruction. You people Palmer Institute of Authorship 


have a wonderful knack of bringing out and un- 








derlining important facets of fiction writing... .” ete 

—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: Mr. {& an Since 1917 Approved 
Doar’s Post story was subsequently adapted for of Writing ——— for 
radio and broadcast on “Escape” over CBS) Pah Solable Shien Chie Gonna Veterans 











Stories 


Thanks Palmer for Success 


“What can Palmer training give me? I asked 
myself about six months ago. Now I know the 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-90 
Hollywood 28, California 











answer: already my articles have sold to Reader’s FREE Pelinne Sactate at Auiania 
Digest, Coronet, Farm Fournal, and others. Your Hollyw ~ 5+ Sete 340 
instructors give invaluable help.”—Mrs. Katha- Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
tine Benion, Milton, Pa. Stories,’ which_explains how I may increase my income 


from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 


Student Wins $100 Prize for Short Story § : mr. 


MIs, } -cecccccccccccccccccccccccccsceessssessesesseeses® 
“As a result of bad health, I’ve been unable to Miss 
work for two years, and this is the first money I’ve DABIIIS. 2.000 cece ccncesscvsceoteicceseretensonsenvencwaseres 
earned in that time. This reward would have been irs ar, eves HARA ake Dawe «sis MW ssasce sie een 
impossible without Palmer’s splendid instruction.’ Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 








—Tom L. Huron, Fort Myers, Fla. 
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“Surprise! Surprise!” 


putting it on the newsstands soon. The 
address: 115 West 45th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Street & Smith dismantled its plant at 
Elizabeth, N. J., and sent much of the 
equipment out to the McCall Plant in Day- 
ton, Ohio, where Charm, Mademoiselle, 
and Living are now being printed. Astound- 
ing Science and Air Trails have maintained 
their editorial offices at the Elizabeth ad- 
dress, but the company says that they will 
move back to the New York City office on 
42nd Street, probably in October. 

The change of ownership on Field and 
Stream will not make a great deal of differ- 
ence in the magazine, from the editorial 
point of view. Eltinge F. Warner retains 
a minor interest, financially, and will re- 
main publisher. Hugh Grey continues as 
editor. 

There will be better rates for top 
material, and for outstanding features by 
outstanding authors. The average rate of 
payment will continue as before at 5 to 10 
cents a word. The editor is still very much 
interested in straight narrative with a 
strong element of how-to, and also in good 
escape reading, provided it is credible. He 
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does not have any real taboo on the use of 
fiction. It is more a matter of caliber; a 
piece of fiction has to be unusually con- 
vincing in order to appeal to his fact- 
minded audience. The editorial office re- 
mains at 515 Madison Avenue. 

The other Warner magazine, Ranch 
Romances, has been sold to Ned Pines, and 
will be amalgamated with the Thrilling 
Group. Fanny Ellsworth, who is taking a 
6 weeks’ vacation, is joining the rest of the 
staff this month. She may find it quite 
different working with a big group of mag- 
azines when she has been working solo for 
so long. The magazine is continuing along 
the old lines for the present—bi-weekly 
publication, 96 pages. The second October 
issue is the first one under the Thrilling 
control. Lengths continue at a 14,000-word 
top, but for the present most of the buying 
will be confined to shorts of 3,000 to 4,000 
words. Address: 10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 
16. 

David A. Balch was editing Movie 
Weekly for Macfadden Publications when 
I came there on my first job. Except for 
his graying hair, he still looks much the 
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same; a big six-footer with an eager, boyish 
manner and a flair for promotion. Once 
again he is editing a movie magazine. In 
between times, he has been editor of True 
Story, was on the editorial staff of American 
and on other top-notch publications. The 
magazine is a new one, Movie Glamour, 
and the company is a rather new one, 
Comunale Publications, located at 140 West 
42nd Street, N. Y. 18. This is a fan book, 
a monthly selling at 25 cents a copy. The 
first issue will be dated December, and will 
probably appear on sale November 8th. 

Movie Glamour, like the other fan books, 
will be a market for accredited Hollywood 
writers. Though it will lean heavily on pic- 
tures and picture stories, there will be con- 
siderable text. Pieces should average about 
2,000 words, and payment will about a cent 
and a half a word, on publication. Unusual 
stories about the screen stars are wanted: 
human interest or intimate personal stuff. 
They should be presented in an honest, un- 
sparing manner, and yet the tone should 
always be sympathetic, with no malicious- 
ness. The object is to present the stars in 
such a way that a reader can project him- 
self into the picture. Movie Glamour 
should prove to be an attractive book. It 
will have 96 pages, 32 of them in color; 
standard format. 

Comunale Publications is also putting 
out two fact-detective magazines, which 
have already appeared on the stands. These 
are Federal Detective and Chief Detective. 
Both are monthlies in standard format, 
priced at 25 cents. They are using factual 
crime stories, without much deviation from 
what is standard in this field. Lengths aver- 
age 5,000 words. Photographs must be sub- 
mitted along with manuscripts. Payment is 
rather low for the field—a check for $75 
on publication, which covers both text and 
pictures. David Balch is editorial director 
of the fact-detective books. Address: Com- 
unale Publications, Inc., 140 West 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 18. 

Fiction House, which is close by in the 
Bush Tower at 130 West 42nd Street, has 
been making a lot of changes in titles. Five 
of the old titles, including Action Stories 
with which J. B. Kelly and Jack Glennister 
started the firm just after World War I, 



















-WORD BANK- 


Helps you write with Vigor — 
Power — Interest — Tells you 


the words that earn the checks! 


How many rejects — instead of checks — have you 
earned by using the wrong words? 

Now, here is The Word Bank to give punch and profit 
to everything you write! This remarkable book is not 
a dictionary, not a thesaurus, not merely a book of 
synonyms. It is a brand-new grouping of associated 
words. It does not give room to weak words. It 
eliminates guessing. It absolutely avoids cross-checkin 
as in other reference books. It arranges good wo 
in such a way that you can’t help but use them . 

to pull in the checks! 


Read This Sample — A Small 
Glimpse of the Wealth in THE 
WORD BANK 
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ust think how wonderful it would be to have on your 
, in a single handy volume, similar lists under: 


Expressing Approval Terms Connected With Law 
Ithout Deception When We Speak Of Sex 
A Person Who — Exaggerated 


—and many, many others. Hundreds of classifications! 
Plus a section on useful prefixes and combining forms 
—a complete index to every word — and a Scan Key 
that will lead you to any idea you want in a few 
seconds. 


Simple — Complete — Indispensable 


You cannot “get lost” in The Word Bank . . . you 
cannot miss the right word exists! Use this re- 
markable book when you write a story . . . an article 

. an ete “tes a poy FF aa ree ss > 
a poem... anything! Use it to up your us 
lary of easily-understood words, any time! The Word 
Bank works—fast! 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Send Us A Postcard For A Free Trial! 


Yes, take a whole week in which 
to reier your problems to The 
Word Bank . . . at our risk! 
Request book to be sent C.O.D. 
Just pay postman $3.00 plus 
a few cents in mailing charges. 
Return the book for any rea- 





within seven days and we will 
refund your full purchase price 
immediately! 

You cannot lose! order today! 


The Rodale Press, 
Dept. WD-9, Emmaus, Pa. 
There is plenty of risk in 
writing. ... There is no risk 
when you order a Rodale book! 
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NO FACTORY 


HERE! 





Your manuscript needs personal atten- 
tion! You have put in it the best you 
have! No slush pile, no printed forms, 
no factory methods here. You and your 
manuscript will be treated as individuals. 
Repeated efforts where it fits should 
bring about the sale. Our satisfied clients 
think so. 


Shop around for a while. We have no 
convincing arguments that we are the 
only ones who can do it. If you want 
the best, though, you must pay for it. 
It’s blunt but true! Let no one fool you. 


Our fee to handle your MSS. is $1 per 
1,000 words, up to 10,000 — and 50c 
per M above this. $5 is our minimum 
for one manuscript, 5,000 words or less. 


Hundreds of requests for novels are com- 
pelling us to make a concession from 
which you benefit. For $5, we shall read 
your novel, make honest efforts to sell it, 
if it has any possibilities, or in a report 
give you our honest opinions on it. 


Our commission: 10%. Return postage 
with each MS. please. Or if you wish, 
ship by Express. 


No fees, of course, for professionals 
—and fees dropped after two sales 
for beginners. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS AND HAVE DONE IT 
FOR OTHERS — WHY NOT YOU? Pack up your 
manuscripts now, ship them to us and let us 
prove it. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 NASSAU ST.— TRIBUNE BLDG. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














have been suspended. Other suspended 
titles include Fight Stories, Lariat, Wings, 
and Detective Book. These magazines may 
be issued occasionally to hold the title 
rights. But there are four new titles 
coming out. (There is no change at present 
in the sports books, Jungle Stories, Two 
Complete Detective Books, Planet Stories, 
Frontier Stories, Northwest Romances, or 
Two Western Books.) 

The new Indian Stories has already been 
reported on. Two Western Romances is 
the newest. This is a quarterly, priced at 
25 cents, and is edited by Jerome Bixby. 
The make-up is fairly standard: one 60,000 
word novel and one shorter, 40,000-worder. 
One-time magazine rights only are bought. 
And though some stories are being used 
which have already appeared as magazine 
serials or as hard-cover books, a rather 
large proportion of the contents is original. 
All stories should have strong emphasis on 
a girl character. Payment for material is 
usually at set rates: $500 for the longer 
stories, $400 for the 40,000-worders. Checks 
are always on acceptance with this house. 

Fiction House has two more magazines 
in the editorial works but, like all the pulp 
houses, is reluctant to make any announce- 
ment until the first issues are about to go 
on sale. Information will probably appear 
here next month. 

The new picture magazine, reported on 
last month, which Noah Sarlat is editing 
for the Goodman group of magazines is 
titled very simply Picture. It is all pictures 
and sensation, and offers no market for 
text. The editorial office is at 350 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

That new fantasy pulp, which Donald 
A. Wollheim is editing for Avon Publica- 
tions, does not want to make any further 
announcement about title or needs. This 
company seems to work on a start-and-stop 
basis, very enthusiastic one month, luke- 
warm the next. The editorial office is at 
119 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Margaret Morrell, editor of the new 
Modern Astrology, bought the magazine 
from Ziff-Davis after two issues had been 
published. The offices have been moved to 
11 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, where work 
continues actively on this popular monthly. 
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Most of the material for Modern 
Astrology will come from people with a 
sound background in astrology. There is, 
however, a market for free lance articles 
of an inspirational nature, not necessarily 
with an astrological basis. Lengths for these 
run 1200 to 1800 words. The astrological 
articles run longer; 1800 to 2500 words. 
The editor suggests that free lancers submit 
outlines first. Payment runs 2 cents a word 
and up, on publication. 

There is also a market for a little poetry 
of the more inspirational type. Lengths 
may be anywhere from 6 to 24 lines. But 
the shorter verse is most in demand since 
verse is used as filler material. Payment is 
25 cents a line, on publication. A study of 
the current issues is important, as Modern 
Astrology is really quite different from most 
of the magazines in its field. 

Motor enthusiasts of many types will find 
interesting reading in the new Motorsport 
Magazine, which is being readied for sale 
by Rockley Publications, 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 3. This monthly is planned to 
report events and developments in the 
motor sports field and keep its readers 
“informed of the latest developments in 
sports cars, custom body designs, hot rods, 
midgets, stock cars, modified stocks, dirt- 
track and big car racers. It will contain 
many technical articles having to do with 
the design and construction of specially 
built sports and racing cars and special 
body designs. These articles will be concise, 
yet detailed, accurate and complete. They 
will be written in language that will not 
affront a technician and at the same time 
be clearly understandable to the layman. 
The editorial policy will be aimed to pro- 
mote the sound development of motorized 
sports in America.” 

While for the present the largest percen- 
tage of articles will be concerned with 
various types of autos, there will be some 
attention paid to other forms of motorized 
sports. Personality stories will be considered, 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 20 Ib. bond. 
50c a thousand words 


RUBY WATSON 
R. Nashville, Ind. (Brown Co.) 

















WRITE IN COMFORT! 


PULLS OVER SOFA OR EASY CHAIR 
COLLAPSE AND CARRY ANYWHERE 
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Perfect reach and vision for typing or 
longhand, while you sit in comfort. A 
beautiful piece of furniture with mahog- 
any or white walnut table top. Built with 
precision of boat builders. 


$28.50 Freisht Paid 
SOUTH WIND BOAT COMPANY 


P.O. Box 4385, Caroline Station, Mobile, Alabama 
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SHAKESPEARE 


For the 
Modern Writer 


How to utilize Shakespeare's 
technique in characterization, 
construction of plot, background, 
theme, and atmosphere as Sir 
Walter Scott and many outstand- 
ing American writers have done. 


Shakespeare for the 
Modern Writer, $2.00 


SYDNEY WARREN MURRAY 
8714 Reading Road 
Silver Springs, Maryland 






























Perpendicular Problem 


I’ve tried 
And find 
I can’t 
Slant. 


It only 
Makes 
My verse 
Worse. 
Jean Jensen 





if in the field. Finished lengths run not over 
1500 or at most 2,000 words. A human 
interest angle is preferred. Factual accuracy 
is important, along with concise writing. 
But some humor and sparkle add greatly 
to final acceptance. An outline submitted 
first is the best approach to this market. 
Payment is varied, depending on the 
author, subject matter, and interest, as well 
as length. It will be made on publication 
at first. 

Professional type photographs are 
important with all material, and help 
determine the payment. A single picture 
would be sufficient with a short feature of 
300 or 400 words on an interesting old car. 
One picture might do with a deep caption 
on some new product for the speed-up field. 
But for an article showing how that well- 
known garage sport, making up a new car 
that is different, has been carried out—what 
was done, what was used, and all the de- 
tails from the human-interest angle should 
be shown in pictures as well as text. 

Most wanted, however, are correspond- 
ents in sections of the country far from New 
York City—Detroit, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Texas, the West Coast. 

The first issue of Motorsport will be out 
early in September, dated October. It is 
a monthly of 32 pages plus covers in four 
colors. It is being edited by William C. 
Callahan, formerly managing editor of 
Automotive News, editor of Automobile 
Topics, associate editor on Motor, and for 
the past few years with the General Motors 
Public Relations department. I found him 
enthusiastic about his field of interest and 
putting together a wide-awake sort of 
magazine in Motorsport. 
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Plain Talk was discontinued with the 
May issue. This was a middle-sized maga- 
zine of some 10,000 circulation which was 
devoted chiefly to exposés of communism 
and had been going for about four years. 
Isaac Don Levine was the editor, and the 
office was at 240 Madison Avenue. 

Taking its place will be a more compre- 
hensive magazine which is scheduled to 
appear later on this year. Its title is The 
Freeman, and it will be on sale twice a 
month. John Chamberlain, a former senior 
editor of Life, and Henry Hazlitt, contribu- 
ting editor of Newsweek, will edit the new 
magazine. Suzanne La Follette will be the 


managing editor. The same editorial offices | 


are being kept. Details about requirements 
will be available next month. 

Correction: Thrilling’s Sky Fighters has 
not been dropped, as reported last month. 
There was an issue on the newsstands in 
August and there will be other issues this 
fall. But, because of the changing world 
scene, they are not buying material at this 
time. 

Besides the addition of Ranch Romances, 
there have several small changes among the 


pulps of the Thrilling Group. Mystery | 
Book Magazine has been changed to Giant | 


Detective. (This title was used on an 
annual, but not on a regularly scheduled 
pulp.) The word “mystery” seems to sug- 
gest the weird or eerie to many readers — 
hence the change to a more dynamic 
wording. 

Exciting Love and Popular Love are both 
quarterlies, and both are featuring an 
abridgement of a published romance book 
which has not appeared in a magazine 
before. Rights to one-time magazine pub- 
lication are bought from the publisher or 
copyright owner, payment being determined 
by arrangement. The abridging is done in 
the Thrilling office. Thrilling Love isa 
bi-monthly now, and uses all original 
material, including a 30,000 word lead 
novel. Payment is a cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. Offices of this group are 
on the fourteenth floor of 10 East 40th 
Street, N. Y. 16. Charles Strong heads the 
editorial force while Leo Margulies vaca- 
tions in his villa on the Riviera. 

Volitant Publishing Company at 105 East 
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35th Street, N. Y. 16, has bought all the 
titles formerly published by William Fried- 
man at 33 West 42nd Street. These include 
Famous Police Cases, now edited by Ever- 
ett Meyers, formerly editor of the Hillman 
fact-detective group. This is a bi-monthly, 
and takes the place of Sensational Detective 
Cases, now suspended. It uses stories more 
sensational than the average of the field, as 
well as those with plenty of human interest. 
Current cases are preferred, but old ones 
with plenty of excitement are also used. 
Lengths run 4000 to 5000 words. Payment 
is on publication at 2 cents a word for text 
and $5 for each picture used. 


Picture Show is now a Volitant maga- 
zine, but no market for text. A. L. Sanders 
edits this, as well as the picture magazine, 
Hit. Pix is another picture magazine trans- 
ferred from Friedman to Volitant owner- 
ship, and is edited by Everett Meyers. Pic- 
ture Fun was a title projected by Friedman, 
but never brought to published form. Mr. 
Magazine, another title taken over by Voli- 
tant, is being edited by Arthur Gale. 

There was also a group of comics, but 
these are being handled by an outside 
agency, and are not in the Volitant offices. 
Mrs. Francisco Welch is the new associate 
editor on Sir! and on Laff. If you have 
any questions, though, just ask W. W. 
Scott, who is officially editor of Man to 
Man, but who knows plenty of answers. 
He still keeps his hat on in the office all 
the time. 

Robert Lowndes reports that 5 of his 
pulps have added 32 more pages to their 
contents and have upped the sales price 
to a quarter. These include Famous De- 
tective, Real Western Romance, Sports 
Winners, Super Sports, and Western 
Action. These magazines are all quarter- 
lies and, in spite of the additional pages, 
are reported to be heavily overstocked. 
They belong to Columbia Publications, at 
241 Church Street, N. Y. 13. 


QUALITY TYPING OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Minor corrections routine. Good bond paper, one 
carbon free. 55¢ per thousand words; 45¢ 10,000 words 


or over. 
ESTHER OLSON 


28% St. Johns Place Brooklyn 
Telephone: NEvins 8-2557 
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TIPS ON TECHNIQUE... 


“Start where you are with what you have; 
make something of it; never be satisfied.” 
—George Washington Carver 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use Classified Clippings. 


THE PERFECT ANTIDOTE for ‘‘writer’s block,” Classi- 
fied Clippings are news clippings of historic importance 


or timeless 


interest from the nation’s newspapers and 


magazines — a stockpile of ideas and inspiration. 


FREE LANCE? Editor? Columnist? Be specific. Add 
sparkle by quoting real people, citing true case histories. 


Re-write for 


profit. 


background data. 


NOVELIST? Script writer? Colorful clippings will help 
your readers to hear, to feel, to see! Every clipping 
identified, dated, You'd spend thousands of dollars, years of 
time to match this unique service now yours for pennies. 


ORDER BY SUBJECT. A-bomb; Adultery; Age; Ani- 
mals; Art; Ballet; Beauty; Biography; Celebrities; Crime; 


Divorce; Ed 





Journalism ; Sahens 
Murder; Music; Nature; 


Document your fillers with factual 


Human Interest; Humor; 
; Marriage; Medicine; 
; Opera; People; 


Places; Poetry; Politics; Race; Rape; Religion; Science; 
Semantics; Show Biz; Sports; Suicide; TV; Vice; War; 


World Peace; 


SUBJECTS SLANTED to order. 


Writing Style. 


“12 REASONS WHY... 


Successful Writers Use Classified Clippings” free with 


every order. 


10 clippings for $1.00. Try 


‘em; you'll like 


‘em! Write today enclosing check, money order or postal 


note. 


CLASSIFIED CLIPPINGS 


4871 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago 40, Hi. 














SALES! Your BOOK and 
MAGAZINE manuscripts are 
entitled to a falr chance 


Submitting them persistently to appropriate 


markets will 


provide that chance. 


As agents, we KNOW those markets and can 
eliminate haphazard mailing by our prompt pro- 
motion of all angles. 

That void between author and editor requires a 


sympathetic 
problems. 


di di 


for 


of your 





Established writers on commission basis; others 
may start at the introductory rate of $3 for up 
to 4,000 words for material sent with inquiry. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 


for information. 
Typing service lf desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 


“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 











With its October issue, Ideal Love also 
adds 32 pages and goes to a quarter on the 
newsstands. This is one of the 3 love pulps 
belonging to Columbia Publications. It is 
edited by Marie Antoinette Park—known 
always to her friends as Toni, a fascinat- 
ing sort of gal who would make a far better 
heroine of a romance than many a one now 
in print. Ideal Love uses a book length, 
here called a novelette, and arrangements 
are usually made for one-time magazine 
rights on something which may have ap- 
peared in book form. But there is a small 
market for shorter material, especially 
shorts from 1500 to 6500 words. Payment 
in this market is lower than on most pulps. 

Don’t forget to look for the October 
issue of Harper’s Magazine, which will be 
the special centennial issue. 


Detective World and Underworld De- 
tective like stories with a strong sex angle, 
or good off-trail human-interest stories. But 
the contents of these magazines is not nearly 
as lurid as some of the cover-blurbs sug- 
gest. Current cases are preferred, of course, 
but old cases with strong emotional motives 
and sex angles are also used. Photographs 
should be sent along with the manuscript. 
Lengths run about 4,000 words. 

Payment is on acceptance, at a flat rate 
of $150 for current cases and $100 for old 
stories. But pictures are paid for on publi- 
cation; $3 each. Ana Maher edits both 
these fact-detective monthlies; the only 
girl, as far as I know, handling this sort of 
editorial job. Its grim aspects never seem 
to get her down, either. Both books are put 
out by the W-C Publishing Company, at 
19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 





The New Look in Novels 


(Continued from page 28) 


while standards are high, they use a lot 
of material yearly. Novels, mysteries, West- 
erns and how-to-do books should be sent 
to Jim Bishop, Gold Medal Books, 67 West 
44th, New York 18. Fast reports are the 
order of the day here. 


Elliott McDowell, a courteous gentleman 
with publishing know-how, is editor at 
Greenberg, 201 East 57th Street, New York 
22. Finished manuscripts may be submitted 
or the sample chapter and outline method 
may be used. Reports in about three weeks 
with payment varying with the author; 
usually on straight royalty basis. 

Specializing in the circulating library 
field, Gramercy Publishing Company at 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, is 
especially interested in the 60,000 to 65,000 
word length. They like their fiction light 
and in the Western, mystery or love story 
category. Advances start at about $150 
and royalties at 2,500 copies. 

Westerns, mysteries and love stories are 
also well received at Phoenix Press, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, with the 
third person treatment preferred. This is 
a poor market for the “costume” novel 
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but is wide-open for most contemporary 
fiction in the 60,000 to 65,000 word length. 
Before publication advances and royalties 
starting at about 2,500 copies. 

With a well-established trademark in the 
quarter book field, New American Library 
of World Literature, at 501 Madison Ave., 
New York, is using original material as well 
as reprints. Interested in both fiction and 
non-fiction in any length. Victor Wey- 
bright, editor. 

Short novels of high quality will be wel- 
come at Rinehart and Company, Inc., 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. This 
house has a large mystery list. Royalty 
basis. 

Mystery manuscripts are used at Simon 
and Schuster, Rockefeller Center, 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York 20, for their 
“Inner Sanctum” series. Also a market 
for juveniles, general fiction and non 
fiction. Payment varies, usually depending 
upon contract with the individual author. 
In the detective classification, high quality 
is stressed. Send manuscripts to Lee Wright, 
or simply to the publisher. Very courteous 
treatment here. 














WORLD of difference. The critic handling your manu- 

script can lounge beneath a banyan tree while the 
New York agent must hustle, make contacts and keep 
abreast of constantly changing editorial demands. 


The critic says, “Your story is good; go sell it.” 


FRANK Q. BRADY, the Literary Agent says, “Your story 
is good; I'll sell it.” 


You need me — an experienced, aggressive, hard- 
hitting agent to push your manuscript. I'm located in New 
York City, the heart of the publishing world and am well 
equipped to handle your every writing need. Send me 
your script today! 


RATES: Professionals: 10% commission on sales if you've sold over $250 to 
national markets within the last year. Newer writers: (covers full Collaborative 
Criticism and not just superficial reading report if script should not be ready for 
marketing) $1 per thousand words or fraction thereof to 10,000 words, then 50c per 
thousand to 30,000 words — enclose fee with each manuscript. Minimum fee per 
script, $3. Prompt reports. Reading fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. I am seeking book manuscripts to fill pub- 
lishers demands. Send yours today for my prompt and frank appraisal. 
$5.00 handling charge. 

REWRITING and GHOSTWRITING — Professional revision or crea- 
tion of your novels, non-fiction or stories. Send full details concerning 
your particular problem. 

Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING. 


In Choosing A Literary Agent — Why Not The Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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elevision 


By Lee Otis 


LisTENERS TO NBC’s The Big Story often 
write in to compliment the author on the 
lifelike characterizations and realistic dia- 
logue he puts in his scripts which dramatize 
the true experiences of newspaper re- 
porters. Ask Allan Sloane how he does it 
and he’ll tell you the secret. He knows how 
real people talk because for hundreds of 
hours in the last four years he has listened 
to real people talking in half a dozen coun- 
tries and recorded their voices on tape. 
“What people say in their own words is 
much more valid than anything you can 
invent,” Sloane says. “And if I ever catch 
myself forgetting that, I’ve got an apart- 
ment full of tape recordings I can play to 
refresh my memory.” 

Sloane is now working on a new series 
called Treasury Men in Action, which goes 
on the air this fall over ABC. It is no acci- 
dent that this program, like The Big Story, 
will use a semi-documentary technique, for 
when he’s not writing what he sometimes 
calls “run-of-the-mike” radio, Sloane is 
turning out documentary programs to dra- 
matize the fight against cerebral palsy, can- 
cer, heart disease, poliomyelitis and epi- 
lepsy, or to raise money for charities. His 
approach to any documentary program is 
summed up in these words: “I have a com- 
plete and utter faith,” he says, “that noth- 
ing is as dramatic as the truth itself.” 

When the United Nations asked him, 
in 1947, to write a documentary about the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, 


7” 
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Sloane suggested that he go to Europe and 
gather his material first-hand, and that he 
take along a portable recording machine. 
He came back with recordings of the voices 
of hundreds of Europe’s starving children, 
and the result, as written and edited by 
Sloane and narrated by Edward R. Mur- 
row on CBS, was Between the Dark and 
the Daylight, a show which won a George 
Foster Peabody Award. Sloane took his 
recording machine and movie camera back 
to Europe three more times on United 
Nations’ assignments. 

Sloane’s definition of a documentary 


goes like this: “It’s a radio program that | 


says, ‘this is how things look from where 
I stand. The people you heard are not 
actors, the words didn’t come from some- 
body’s typewriter. These people are real 
and the story they have acted out is real. 
What are you going to do about it?’” Of 
course, just getting people to talk and rec- 
ording what they say isn’t enough. “What 
people say is my raw material,” Sloane 
explains. “I edit them. I take something 
from here and something from there. | 
juggle it around. But what comes out is 
still the actual words of actual people.” 
The tape recorder has made it easier 
for the writer of documentaries to take 
down real sounds and real talk. But Sloane 
made it a practice to get close to the people 
he wrote about even before recording ma- 
chines became standard equipment. His 
wartime program, TransAtlantic Call, was 
a series designed to help Americans and 
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Britons understand each other better. It 
originated, on alternate weeks, in the 
United States and England, presenting, for 
instance, the life and work of an American 
policeman, then that of a London bobby. 

Sloane spent two weeks on each assign- 
ment, living with a farmer in Iowa, a fac- 
tory worker in Detroit, a logger in Oregon, 
a bank clerk in Dallas. The flavor of these 
experiences still turns up in his scripts. 
When, not long ago, he received letters 
from police officers congratulating him on 
the authenticity of a couple of detectives 
in a Big Story episode, Sloane was able to 
explain that he had followed a similar 
team of detectives around Chicago for two 
weeks when he was writing TransAtlantic 
Call. 

* * * 

NBC has reorganized its television story 
department. Maeve Southgate, who has 
been story editor of NBC-TV for the past 
year, has left the network to become a 
free lance consultant to sponsors of TV 
dramatic programs. No successor to Miss 
Southgate has been named and the story 
department has been decentralized, with 
scripts for the shows previously handled by 
Miss Southgate now going to the producers 
of the individual programs. 

Scripts for Lights Out and The Clock 
are being handled in the office of Herbert 
Bayard Swope, Jr., the producer. John 
Gerstad is story editor for both programs. 
Cameo Theater scripts are being read by 
Ethel Frank in the office of Producer 
Albert McCleery. Chevrolet Tele-Theater, 
the fourth program handled by Miss South- 
gate, has been off the air during the sum- 
mer, and its future status is in doubt. Fred 
Coe, the producer, has a back-lg of scripts 
from last season and is not in the market 
for stories at the present time. 

” * ~ 

Cameo Theater, Wednesdays, 8:30-9:00 
p. m. EDT, NBC-TV network. Address: 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Script Editor: Ethel Frank. Producer: 
Albert McCleery. 

Cameo Theater has suffered the treat- 
ment accorded so many sustaining pro- 
grams by the networks. It has been shuffled 
around the NBC-TV schedule from one 





















HE DIDN'T SELL HIS FIRST STORY EITHER! 


HE was helped, as he will hel ad Since then 
he has sold MILLIONS OF WORDS, fiction and 
non-fiction. 

GREAT WRITER'S Ictest novel comes out 
in October. 

HE sells short fiction to the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST. COLLIER’S and many other markets. 

Let him give you a detailed report on why your 
story does not sell and how to revise it. will 
guide you in ag ey suggest future story ideas 
and help find the best field for your work. 

$3. for 3,000 words. §$1 for each 1,000 words. 
Special rates for books. 

Send your manuscript and check or money order 
now. Tell us your background, interests and pre- 
ferred magazines, slick or pulp. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF WRITING, Dept. N 
51 Clinton St, Newark 2, New Jersey 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Mailed flat. 
Book lengths: 12%c per page. Shorts 15c per page. 
Plus cost of materials allocated at ic per sheet. 

FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Orinda, California 




















NOVELISTS: HERE’S YOUR BOOK! 


Is your subject usable? Can you plot it, give it time- 
liness, significance? Sound, detailed, practical discussions 
in “The Technique of the Novel’? by Thomas H. 
Uzzell. New second edition of this authoritative work. 
Sent to you by return mail for $1.75, by the author. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 






























Important 
To Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 


STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
19181 LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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To the AUTHOR 
in search 
of a 
PUBLISHER 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. But we 
are also pleased to lend our imprint to 
the books of established authors who find 
it difficult to place their current work. 
If you are looking for a publisher, Van- 
TAGE Press has an attractive plen where- 
by your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
Royalty rates are high, so that even with 
a relatively small sale, publication could 
be profitable to you. 


At a time when most publishers are slam- 
ming the door against the author without 
a “name,” VaNntTaGE Press offers you 
not only an outlet for your creative work, 
but also an opportunity to earn the lit- 
erary and financial reward that your 
ability merits. 


Do not be discouraged by previous re- 
jections. As Jack Woodford says in his 
latest book, “The Loud Literary Lamas 
of New York” (Vantage Press, 1950), 
many editors are not aware of the quality 
or saleability of a manuscript until an- 
other publishing house brings it out. 


Woodford further points out that some 
of the most prominent writers (he names 
them) had to subsidize their own work to 
get into print. He urges today’s unknown 
authors to do likewise. 


VanTacE Press publishes fiction, non- 
fiction, history, biography, poetry, and 
any other type of writing that meets cer- 
tain standards. You are invited to submit 
your manuscript for a prompt and careful 
reading. 


If you would like more information, 
please write for Booklet AA3. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 35 So. Wil- 
liam St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
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night to another, but finally settled down 
into the Wednesday evening spot for a 
summer run. Its future, when the commer. 
cial programs come back in the fall, is un- 
certain, but at this writing Ethel Frank is 
reading scripts and buying good ones. 

One word of warning: don’t try to write 
for Cameo Theater without seeing the pro- 
gram a number of times. It’s an uncon- 
ventional show. It has adapted to televi- 
sion the arena-type of presentation, some- 
times called theater-in-the-round, that has 
been catching on in the legitimate theater 
in recent years. In the case of a stage play, 
theater-in-the-round means that the audi- 
ence sits on all four sides of the stage. In 
television, the camera takes the place of 
the audience and the action is shot from 
all sides. So there are no sets and scenery 
and a minimum of props. The story is told 
mostly in close-ups. 

The emphasis, therefore, is on a good 
story with strong emotional interplay among 
the characters. The lack of scenery, which 
at first might seem to limit the author, 
actually gives him a freedom and flexibility 
unheard of in conventional television plays. 
He is no longer tied down to the three 
or four sets which most average low- 
budget TV drama can afford. He can take 
his characters from one place to another 
almost at will; the liguts and camera, with 
a few props to suggest the locale, will set 
his scene for him. 

Miss Frank also emphasizes that Cameo 
Theater is wide open as to type of story 
used. There are absolutely no taboos. In 
a recent production, “Line of Duty,” by 
Guy DeVry, the flashback technique was 
used, The following week’s production was 
a fantasy titled “Googan,” by Ben Rabin. 
Cameo Theater scripts should run 28 min- 
utes in length and are presented in one 
act, with no intermission. Write to Miss 
Frank for a release form and return it 
signed along with your script. 

* * * 


Armstrong’s Circle Theater, Tuesdays, 
9:00-10:00 p. m. EDT, NBC-TV network. 
Address: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Script Editor: Philip Minis. 
Producer: Hudson Fausset. Sponsor: 
Armstrong Cork Company. 
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This is another NBC television program 
which is in the market for originals. It is 
an NBC package show and Philip Minis, 
the story editor, is looking for stories which 
will appeal to a family audience. He 
stresses believability—plots that could hap- 
pen to anyone; and he’s pretty definite 
about the sort of stories he doesn’t want. 
This program uses no psychological drama, 
no fantasy, and absolutely no crime stories. 
Since it’s sponsored, scripts should run 
about 25 minutes in length. The price, as 
with many shows, is negotiated individually 
with the writer. 

Here again, it’s imperative to watch the 
program several times before trying a script. 
In the meantime, you can be writing to 
Minis for the usual release form so it can 
be signed and sent to him along with the 
script. Incidentally, the first script in this 
series was an original by James Garvin 
titled “Magnificent Gesture.” It had Brian 
Aherne in the leading role of a newly- 
elected judge who—on an impulse—handed 
$500 to a girl he’d never seen before. 


* * * 


Television programs come and go so fast 
that it’s virtually impossible to keep up 
with them. A good example is the CBS 
series originally called The Trap, which 
was reported on in this column three 
months ago. The Trap was then a Satur- 
day evening program and Arthur Heine- 
men, the story editor, was in the market 
for scripts. After 6 or 7 weeks in the 
Saturday spot, The Trap was moved to 
Tuesdays and the title changed to Sure As 
Fate. A few weeks later, on July 11th, the 
program was taken off entirely. However, 
Sure As Fate—as it’s going to be called 
from now on—is still listed by CBS-TV as 
a possibility for fall. It will return if the 
network can line up a sponsor. The same 
goes for several other CBS-TV dramatic 
shows. The network is offering The Play’s 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, clean, expert work, minor corrections. 
Hammermill or rag bond, state choice. 50c per 
1000, 40c book size. 

EULA C. WOLFE 


610 Indiana Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 


























[Can Help 
You Sell 


There is always someone behind every 
writer — even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 

You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 


But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 


If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 


Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
| CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 

















WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

ec. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Writing to Direct Order Only" 


WILL H. MURRAY 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“‘tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 








SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat. Minor Editing. 
Fifty cents per 1000 words, Carbon Free. 
Discount on Books. Poetry Ic a Line. 
JANE GORDON 


644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 





CREATIVE CRITICISM 


Honest, sympathetic appraisal on first reading. Former 
editor, college professor, personally evaluates your kr 
to reveal merits and market nm ee 7 Fa Re 

words; each —_ 1,000 words add te for 
rates on full-sized novels. Send money order, self- 
addressed, stamped envelope with manuscript for prompt 


reply. 
DENNISON ASSOCIATES 
3260 Shasta Circle North, Los Angeles 65, Gallf. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, Neat, Prompt, Dependable 
Experienced authors’ typist. Original and carbon of good 
Bond. Pica type. Minor corrections if desired. All work 
mailed flat. Your suggestions complied with. 


50c per M words Minimum charge $1.00 


VERA E. WEIDMAN 


10139 118 St. Richmond Hill 19, N, Y. 
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the Thing, which alternated last winter 
with the Ford Theater on Friday evenings, 
as either an hour-long or half-hour show. 
Escape and Stage 13 are half-hour pro- 
grams looking for sponsors on CBS. All of 
them will offer good possibilities for the 
free lance writer—if and when they go on 
the air. Another CBS-TV dramatic show, 
Starlight Theater, just escaped the axe 
when Sure As Fate was taken off. Starlight 
Theater got a last-minute reprieve and 
should ride out the summer. The script re- 
quirements of this half-hour show were 
given in the June Dicest. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Maeve Southgate, in her new role of 
consultant on TV dramatic programs, told 
Variety in an interview that the present 
shortage of stories for television could be 
solved if producers would increase writers’ 
pay and encourage more original stories. 


Alan Savage, producer-director of the 
Ford Motor Company’s one-hour drama 
series on the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration network, was in New York re- 
cently to try to line up material for the 
renewal of the series October 6th. Savage 
prefers originals from Canadian authors 
and the use of some Canadian theme or 
locale, but he probably will have to depend 
in good part on American writers, as he 
did last season. 


A half-hour program, called The Web, 
which had been a summer replacement for 
Suspense on CBS-TV, now has a spot of 
its own at 10:30 p. m. EDT, on Tuesdays. 
It’s being presented in cooperation with 
the Mystery Writers of America. 


Ethel Frank, who is story editor of NBC- 
TV’s Cameo Theater, filled a writer’s role 
on Masterpiece Playhouse on NBC-TV re- 
cently, when she adapted Shakespeare’s 
Richard III for television. 


The CBS mystery series, Crime Photog- 
rapher, written by Alonzo Deen Cole, has 
started its eighth year of broadcasting. 
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West Coast Radio and TV 
By Faith Kildare 


“In planning an educational radio pro- 
gram, the most important single consid- 
eration is the basic idea that you are 
attempting to put over,” says Lowell F. 
Barker, radio and TV _ production in- 
structor at Pasadena City College, Pasa- 
dena, California. ‘““That’s what controls the 
selection of the material that goes into the 
program. When the details selected con- 
tribute to this basic idea the radio listener 
feels comfortable, because the things that 
happen on the program fit into a pattern. 

“For example, we recently presented a 
series of programs showing the opportuni- 
ties for training and practical experience 
at Pasadena City College, which prepares 
students for employment on graduation. In 
a skit in which students were telling about 
the right way to sell merchandise in a de- 
partment store, attention was focused on 
the proper selling techniques and also on 
how to avoid mistakes. The listener’s mind 
was not cluttered up with extraneous ma- 
terial—not even to get a laugh. 

“In planning the program, one student 
worked out a funny sequence about a large 
woman customer getting a run in her stock- 
ing. We omitted the scene because, although 
it was funny, it did not contribute to our 
basic idea. In the first place, the unfortu- 
nate experience of the customer had noth- 
ing to do with developing salesmanship. 
And in the second place it wasn’t good to 
feature poor merchandise. Yet this scene 
would have helped make a comedy pro- 
gram.” 

% ¥ % 


Ever wonder how they achieve those 
realistic, moving background effects on the 
video shows produced at ABC’s Television 
Center in Hollywood? It’s Telefex, former- 
ly known as Teleparancies, that does the 
trick, and the brains behind this rear screen 
projection process for TV is an alert, 
movie-wise young miss by the name of 
Donna Fargo, a Northridge, California, gal 
of 32 who got in on the ground floor at 
KECA-TV, and now has received the 
signal from New York and other Eastern 











WRITERS WANTED 


for New Magazine 


We need material for a new magazine called 
“HERE'S HOW." Editorially, “HERE'S HOW" 
will appeal to two general types of readers: 
|. Those who want to make money at home 
. . . oF outside the home .. . either in full 
or spare time. 2. Those who seek mental 
stimulation, a wider education or a better 
position in life. Therefore, stories must be 
factual, practical and inspirational. “How to” 
articles must be of the “brass tacks" variety, 
such as “How to Make Things For Profit" — 
“How to Establish a Personal Service Business" 


—success stories — self-help ideas, etc. In 
short, we want all types of material that 
match our advertising slogan — “Helps you 


get ahead by telling you HOW." Feature 
material should run from 1,000 to 2,500 words 
— with or without photos. In addition we can 
use articles of any length based on how to 
make money. Finally we want cartoons that 
tie in with our editorial slant. Reports within 
2 weeks. Rates, 3c a word and up. Payment 
on acceptance. Address all inquiries and ma- 
terial to Raymond Brandell, Publisher 
“Here's How," 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROOF READ EXTRA FIRST PAGE 

15c PER PAGE MAILED FLAT 
DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS—POETRY, Ic A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
2200 W. SIXTY-FIFTH STREET | CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
WOODBINE 1-5251 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse, 
whether written for money, pleasure, or self-expression; 
the poetic impulse is as ‘universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. Something is wrong with your product. 
Rejection slips could prove this. Is this incurable? Is 
there a road to success, for you? 

There is a cure. I may be able to point it out to you, 
easy or difficult. If you lack the professional touch, | 
can teach it to you. If you fail to click with editors, I 
may be able to point out why.. This is your best chance 
to get personal aid and instruction from a recognized poet. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and lyric 
writers how to perfect their product and get the fullest 
returns from it, including my work as instructor at 
N. U. and William & Mary. My work with pupils, 


ranging from beginners to Pulitzer Prize topnotchers, is 
done chiefly by correspondence. 

My Glory Road, including byproducts, has now netted 
over $35,000. Recently I sold 60 poems in 2 months; quite 
a number of my pupils do better. They rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and in all contests. 
This nation-wide record improves constantly. My Un- 
abridged Rhyming Dictionary, $3.69, Poets’ Handbook, 
$1.60, are now standard. Order from me. 

Why neglect nad the many profits from versification? 
Including Tovatend secondary rights. I offer every serv- 
ice poets need, with volume publication as the final goal. 
Write today; you're unfair to yourself to ed longer. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for 


BOZENKILL SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 


Clement Wood, Director Delanson, N. Y. 
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"| value your criticism and feel that I'd 
like to be able to send you other manu- 
scripts. | sold a story before completing 
your series of discussions," says Mary 
Evans Andrews to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. hssapting 31, _— 





You can profit A by 
and criticism. rite for phe id of ‘her_ Pome 
fiction-writing helps. 








PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Expertly typed on IBM executive machine. Minor 
corrections; good bond paper; one carbon; 60 
cents per ‘M; prompt service. 


BRAMLETT'S 
5507 Mission St. San Francieos. Calif. 








WRITE FOR BIG MONEY — TELEVISION! 


New, pig is Led a tae ONE LESSON COURSE 
in TE N, by Will Heideman, shows you all you 
need to cour x St. writing television shows and age 
them. How to get material, write it up. Best type of 
ideas, o. With list of markets. Special Int + oh 
Price onl y $1.00. Send your order today to 


J. C. SLOAN — Publisher's Agent 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept, D Glendale, California 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
*"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
"*My Formula for Fiction"’ 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 

















network television stations to “show her 
stuff” back there. 

“These giant, translucent screens make 
any scene or effect available, from still 
backgrounds. to moving picture back- 
grounds to special effects,’ Donna says. 
“Simply, these pictures are obtained by 
using a small 4 by 5 inch slide in a rear 
screen projection machine which projects 
a 12 by 18 foot background. These Tele- 
fex have literally been lifted from some 40 
years of trial and error motion picture ex- 
perimentation.” 

* * * 

Stars Over Hollywood buys original 
radio scripts for its coast to coast broadcast 
each Saturday over the CBS network. Only 
scripts which have never been produced are 
acceptable, but they will use radio adapta- 
tions of published short stories provided the 
original author makes the submission of 
the radio script or the rights to the original 
story have been obtained by the radio 
writer. 

Stars Over Hollywood will pay $250 for 
a single broadcast right on completely fin- 
ished scripts for which no rewrite is neces- 
sary. All other rights remain with the 
author. Author’s credit is used in each 
program. Stories should be in two acts 
of about 11 minutes each or 22 minutes of 
dialogue in all. 

The only prohibited subjects are those 
banned by the networks—too much drink- 
ing, kidnapping, anything offensive to any 
racial or religious group or anything in bad 
taste. Otherwise, there is complete free- 
dom in type of story and they want a wide 
range of effective, dramatic scripts includ- 
ing romance, mystery, melodrama, fantasy. 

Stories should be centered around one 
star, man or woman, young or old. In gen- 
eral, however, it is easier to cast stories 
about leading men or leading women. 
Keep your characters down to three or 
four people if possible, but they can use 
doubles. Manuscripts will be read prompt- 
ly and cast as soon as possible, if accepted. 
If you wish your script returned, include 
postage. Send scripts to Stars Over Holly- 
wood, 9370 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
Beverly Hills, California. Note: A release 
is not necessary at time script is submitted. 
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Family Theater is a series of half-hour 
programs of dramatic stories of wide, popu- 
lar appeal, utilizing the talents of such es- 
tablished stars as Don Ameche, Dana An- 
drews, Anne Blyth, Charles Boyer, Dennis 
Day, Bob Hope, and many other celebri- 
ties. The scripts deal with human problems 
in human terms, giving as wide and as 
universal an appeal as possible. They 
should be simple, not ponderous; entertain- 
ing but not preachy; natural, not preten- 
tious. They wish to avoid “workshop” or 
“arty” types. Scripts must be entertaining 
in themselves. Comedies are acceptable— 
as is light drama and even fantasy. 

Family Theater is a sustained program, 
dedicated to the promotion of the practice 
of family prayer. This appeal is made in 
a closing talk given by a Host or Hostess 
and is staff-written. All expenses in con- 
nection with the production of this pro- 
gram are met by donations. For this rea- 
son payment for acceptable scripts is made 





only upon performance and in the amount 


of $150. 


Plot Structure: general—adaptations of 
the classics or other properties in public 
domain. Scene of Action: general. Ap- 
peal: general—preferably underlying moral, 
but definitely not preachy, non-sectarian. 
Place of Origin: Station KHJ—Holly- 
wood, California. Time: Wednesdays, 8:30 
PDT. (Several of the 432 stations carry 
the program by transcription. Phone your 
local Mutual Station or check your local 
radio log.) Music: Mutual Orchestra—un- 
der the direction of Harry Zimmerman. 
Suggested musical backgrounds and songs 
acceptable. 


Scripts should be submitted to Robert 
E. Fennell, production manager, Family 
Theater, 7201 Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 
wood 46, California. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped manuscript-size envel- 
ope for return of your script. 








GHOSTING 






WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyze, criticize (see below), 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer’s own manuscript. 
Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 











Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 






mum, $2.50 per manuscript. 









xxx REVISION 


By Top Writers and Critics 
We maintain a staff of high-calibre assistants— 
among the best in the literary field. 





SEND A MANUSCRIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. 
other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting—based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 


Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 
Established in Hollywood Since 1939. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 


HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscripts. A writer-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story's merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 


Fees for 


























First Class Magazines 


Argosy Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Jerry Mason, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
fiction dealing with urgent masculine problems; 
settings that will interest men, such as business 
and outdoor activities. Fiction must be strongly 
and soundly plotted. Short shorts under 1500 
words, short stories from 3000 to 6000 words, 
and novelettes from 8000 to 15,000 words. Buy 
fillers and photographs, but no poetry. Report 
within two weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is 
$100 to $1,000, depending upon length and 
position ; $15 to $100 for fillers.” 

Better Homes and Gardens, The Meredith 
Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. J. E. Ratner, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use articles and poetry, but no fic- 
tion. Buy photographs as primary art; frequently 
ask for professional re-photographing. Report in 
3 or 4 weeks. Pay good rates, on acceptance, 
depending upon quality, time to produce, etc., 
rather than word count.” 

Collier's Magazine, 640 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. Louis Ruppel, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy. “We want short shorts 
from 1200 to 1500 words, longer stories from 
2800 to 5000 words, and serials of 60,000 words. 
Buy photographs and short, humorous verse. Re- 
port in 1 or 2 weeks. Pay good rates.” 

Flair Magazine, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Fleur Cowles, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
short acute features, 1500 to 4000 words. Also 
photographs and poetry bought. No fiction 
wanted. Report in a week. Payment depends 
upon material, on acceptance.” 

Magazine Digest, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Irwin Stein, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “About 80% 
of magazine is reprint material. We can use a 
few solid lead articles; personalities, action-ad- 
venture, and expose or controversial leads. Also 
want long anecdotal and informative fillers. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. 
Payment is by arrangement, on acceptance.” 

New Liberty Magazine, 150 Simcoe Street, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Keith Knowlton, Edi- 
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tor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We want short shorts from 1200 to 1500 words, 
short stories from 3000 to 5000 words, and 
novelettes up to 20,000 words. Also entertain- 
ment personalities, health stories, self-improve- 
ment articles and good two-page photo stories 
(subjects unlimited). We are interested in ob- 
jective stories in which a true picture of the 
personality is painted. We are interested in re- 
porting, not ‘writing’. Buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment, on ac- 
ceptance, is 2c to 5c a word for fiction, depend- 
ing on quality; $100 for lead articles and $75 
for secondary articles.” 

The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Ill. Paul Teetor, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Article material with 
best possibilities for acceptance includes eco- 
nomic, social, and international themes. Full- 
length articles usually run about 2000 words. 
Fiction material is not used, except in rare cases 
where it carries out a definite point relating to 
the objectives of the organization. Buy photo- 
graphs, but rarely use poetry. Report normally 
within 10 to 12 days. Payment, on acceptance, 
is considered fair, depending on the contributor 
and contents.” 


Women’s Magazines 
Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Betty Finnin, Fiction Editor. “We 
want contemporary fiction of quality and genu- 
ine human interest, romantic stories, and humor. 
Length, 2500 to 5000 words. Payment on ac- 
ceptance; no set rate.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s Magazine 


United Church Youth, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Mass, has suspended publication. 

The Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. Central 
Parkway, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Tessa Adams, 
Editor. Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. “We want 
stories of 600 words for children, 6, 7, and 8 
year of age. Stories that teach a moral (not 
‘preachy’), but must also be entertaining. Buy 
poetry for children, but no photographs. Report 
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in a month. Payment is ac a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Religious Magazines 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main Street, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Doyle L. Green, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; $2.50 a year. “We want 
short short stories or stories complete in no more 
than 2000 words, and filler material about 600 
to 1000 words. Buy photographs and poetry— 
short poems preferred, no longer than 24 lines. 
Report in three weeks. Payment is 1c a word 
for stories and articles and 25c a line for 
poetry.” 

Sunday School at Home, 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. William J. Jones, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 12c a copy; 45c a year. “We 
want devotional articles of high order and worth 
adapted for the use of all the members of the 
home, as well as for the shut-ins, not over 1000 
words in length. Buy poetry and occasionally 
photographs. Report in a month. Payment is 
Yac a word and 50c per stanza for poetry, on 
acceptance.” 


Confession Magazines 

Personal Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. May Kelley, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
want first-person romances: short shorts from 
1000 to 1500 words, shorts of 2500 words, and 
short stories of 5000 words. Buy poetry, but no 
photographs or articles. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 3c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


True Story Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Ernest V. Heyn, Editorial 
Director. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.20 a 
year. “We want stories dealing with the prob- 
lems that most vitally interest Americans today. 
They should be written simply and movingly, 
with a message of uplift and inspiration. We are 
seeking stories of courtship and young marriage, 
wifehood, motherhood, family life, dramatically 
and romantically presented. Should be told in 
the first person. We suggest that writers study 
the magazine before submitting. Lengths: sur- 
prise-ending shorts, 1000 to 1500 words; short 
stories, 3500 to 6500 words; novelettes, 7000 to 
9000 words; double lengths, 11,000 to 14,000 
words (11,000 preferred); serials about 9000 
words per installment, 2 parts. Also can use 
lively, provocative, constructive fact-features on 
subjects having basic, universal human interest 
appeal to wage-earner women and families; not 
interested in sensationalism. Lengths: ‘smash’ 
features up to 2500 words; secondaries and 
‘featurettes’, 500 to 1500 words. Buy very little 
poetry and no photographs. Report in 2 or 3 
weeks. Payment is 5c a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 











W TO WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


$ $ MAKE SENSE 


PROFESSIONAL Mss except booklengths 


FOR WRITERS enrollment. 
RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000; 
60c per 1000 thereafter 
FREE SALES REPORT UPON BOOKLENGTHS 


Write today for information concerning 
courses and collaborations. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio, Phone AVon 2332 


16 Years helping writers as Editor, Critic, Author 


PERSONAL turned within 10 days wd 
receipt. Guaranteed satisfac- 
PROMPT TRAINING tion upon courses. Limited 


re- 


oa 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation 
rt 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons 


most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 


grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. Sone. Carbon copy. 50 cents 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 


480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 


and 
used 








A popular text-book written to inspire; inform 
Your Ability.” 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


ELOISE COZENS 
New Smyrna Beach 2, Florida 


“WRITERS HERE’S YOUR BONUS!” 


invite editors’ checks. By author of “Have Faith in 


and 








Writing a 
Book? 


More than 300 first novels, poetry 
books, textbooks and scholarly studies 
are listed in our catalogue—all by 
authors who were unpublished before 
they came to us! 

You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which en- 
ables us to edit, design, produce, dis- 
tribute and promote books of all 
types. 

A minimum subsidy, which fre- 
quently proves profitable after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies, applies 
only to the first edition. Subsequent 
editions are published at a straight 
20% royalty. 

Write today for a free copy of our 
new 32-page brochure, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book. 





Exposition Press 
DEPT. WD-9, 251 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 

















REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Use technique? Yes. But not formula. Technique 
and formula are not the same thing. 

Think of the Artist. He has to learn and develop 
his technique: line, mass, perspective, color, etc. 
Can you conceive the Artist using a formula to 
create a painting? 

Hemingway, Faulkner, Evelyn Waugh and Graham 
Greene, for example, are great writers who use 
different techniques for each of their works. You 
can't imitate them. Why? No formula in their 
technique. 


NOVELS SHORT STORIES PLAYS 
SCREEN ORIGINALS RADIO SCRIPTS 
We cover the SCREEN, STAGE, RADIO and 
PUBLISHING WORLD. 


Critical Analysis Fees , 
Short Stories .. $1.00 per 1000 words 


Minimum $ 3.00 
Screen and Radio Scripts. . §.00 
Novels and full length Plays 10.00 


10% commission on sales. No reading fee to 


accredited writers. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
{Yale Drama School '29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Revised with accompanying explanations and typed by 
author of fifteen years’ experience. Latest novel 1950. 

per 1000 wds. Mere typing and minor editing, 
50c per 1000. GHOST WRITING: fiction or non-fic- 
tion. Write for terms. Reference A. N. Marquis Co’s. 
Who’s Who On the Pacific Coast. 


MARY S. BARNES 
251 So, Oakland Ave. Pasadena 5, Calif. 








POETS 

Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also descriptions a HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS (sh .00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEM 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A aoe Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 











MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 
EDITORIAL BACKGROUND 
with MEDICAL Termino 
Accurate . 
Top Quali Paality R Ms oF 
1 a! 0 ' 
One Carbon = Extra first and last page 
MRS. DONALD R, MEREDITH Southold, L.I., N. Y. 


Dependable 














WE'LL PAY 


Vi WAITEIN, 


you pouns money back if our bi 

illiams’ new, fit-packe: 

ULA FOR WESTERNS’ and ‘‘EASY MONEY FROM 
FILLERS’* doesn’t save you time, help you increase z 

writing income, and completely satisfy you! Hurry! nly 

few left! Pons "$1 today while offer lasts, or order C.O.D. 

CLOVER BL. Co., Box 13666 Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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Poetry Magazines 


Chaparral Voices, Crescenta Valley Ledger, 
Montrose, Calif. Marcus Z. Lytle, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 7c a copy; $4.00 a year. “This is a 
poetry column appearing in newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation, and we use poems up to 20 
lines. Report in a week. No payment.” 

Epos, Branson, Mo. Will Tullos, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “A 
serious quarterly of poetry using the work of the 
newer American and British poets of outstand- 
ing talent. Report in ten days. No payment 
except contributor’s copies.” 


Golden Goose, 1927 Northwest Blvd., Colum- 
bus 12, Ohio. Richard Wirtz Emerson and 
Frederick Eckman, Editors. Issued quarterly; 
50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Emphasis is on 
poetry, but we sometimes use critical articles 
dealing with poetry. Some fiction used, but we 
are sufficiently stocked until mid-1951. Report 
in 2 or 3 weeks. No payment except copies of 
magazine.” 

Kansas City Poetry Magazine, Box 14, Kansas 
City 10, Mo. Lillian Turner Findlay, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use inspirational poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment in cash, books, and subscriptions.” 

Midland Poetry Review, 854 S. Harrison, 
Shelbyville, Ind. Loren Phillips, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
poetry only. Report in ten days. No payment 
except cash and other awards for five best poems 
in each issue.” 

New Athenaeum, Branson, Mo. Will Tullos, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use better class poetry than Epos, 
but the standards are not so exacting. Report 
in ten days. No payment except contributor’s 
copies.” 

Poet Lore, 30 Winchester Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. Edmund R. Brown, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; $2.00 a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use 
poetry and articles. Report in a few weeks. No 
payment except contributor’s copies.” 


Reflections, Box 145, Hartwick, N. Y. Mary 
M. Hamilton, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use poetry and an 
occasional article on technique, marketing or 
any slant pertinent to poets and poetry. This in- 
cludes any worthwhile word on song writing and 
greeting card verse. Report in about 4 to 6 
weeks. No payment except prizes.” 

Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington 13, 
D. C. Murray L. Marshall, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
sonnets, singles or in sequences, done in the 
Modern American manner. Report in 30 days. 
No payment.” 


The Winged Word, 10 Mason Street, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Sheldon Christian, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
poetry, and articles up to 2500 words on poets 
and/or poetry. Report usually in two weeks. 
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No payment for poetry except copies of maga- 
zine and awards; $5.00 for articles, on accept- 
ance.” 

Pulp Magazines 

Daring Detective Magazine, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Joseph Piazza, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 
issues. “All stories must be true murder cases 
and should have mystery and clever police work 
to make a dramatic and suspenseful story. Can 
use both old and current cases. Authors must 
query before writing story. Also use short ma- 
terial from 300 to 1000 words. Must be authen- 
tic crime cases, but need not be murder. Should 
have a unique, bizarre or humorous situation. 
Or should be a crime mystery with a sudden 
and surprising denouement. Photos illustrating 
true murder stories must accompany full length 
scripts. No fiction or poetry used. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is 3c a word for full length 
stories and 5c a word for short stories, on ac- 
ceptance; $5 for each picture used, on publica- 
tion.” 

Love Novels, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
lengths up to 20,000 words, but with a prefer- 
ence for novels and novelettes ranging from 
10,000 to 15,000 words. Short stories may run 
to 6000 words. The emphasis in the book is 
on the pre-marital romantic problem. Buy 
poetry but no articles or photographs. Report 
in ten days. Payment is lc a word and up and 
25c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Romance Western, 1847 S. Kelton Avenue, 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. Irma Kalish, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use love stories of the modern West, 3000 
to 15,000 words. Emphasis on romantic com- 
plications rather than on violence; good range- 
land background, heroine’s viewpoint. Also west- 
ern articles with feminine or romantic angle 
played up. Buy poetry. Report within two 
weeks. Payment is Ic a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Play Publishers 


The Dramatic Publishing Company, 1706 S. 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. “We want plays 
for amateurs — three-acts and one-acts. Mainly 
interested in comedies. Will be glad to consider 
serious play of exceptional merit. The plays 
should have a minimum of production prob- 
lems, preferably requiring only one setting. Gen- 
erally, the cast should have at least as many 
girl parts as boy parts, and preferably more. 
Plays that appeal to the high school level are 
our main concern. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Pay- 
ment is usually outright sum for one-acts, on ac- 
ceptance; royalty contract for worthwhile three- 
act plays.” 

PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest 
contest now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











New Training Method 
makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete information at no obligation. Ask 
for “Your Way to Successful Authorship.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin Street * Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


— for FREE 
ra BOOKLET 
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LACKING SALES APPEAL? 


Qualified, be he agency will handle your out- 
Novels, stories, articles, etc. 


Send stamp for details. 


CARLSON WADE 


Literary Agent 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY’ shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER oaly a_ selling car- 
toonist IN EW YORK CITY kaows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in coin. 
Cartoonists needing New York agent write, 


DON ULSH 


123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat Accurate Prompt 
One carbon free 60¢ per thousand words 
GOOD BOND PAPER 


JULIA M. REPACE 
407 Citizens Bldg., Canton 2, Ohio 








PROFESSIONAL GAGWRITING 


team will handle cartoon ideas from other riters, 
beginners invited. Your salable gags — an ‘tho ose we 
can “‘doctor’’ into salability — will be circulated among 
our thirty established cartoonists. Nor this conscientious 
revision and top marketing service you pay us ten per 
cent per sale. 


aot AND NICK BLAZE 








P. O, Box 2 New York 28, N. Y. 





A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued monthly during 
school year; 40c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want one-act plays with simple settings suitable 
for production by young people from 6 to 16. 
No musical plays or pageants, no disfigured 
characters, and dialect should be used rarely, if 
at all. Casts may be mixed, all-male, or all- 
female. Plays with one scene preferred. Sub- 
jects: holiday, historical, biographical, patriotic, 
comedy, etc. Maximum lengths: primary, 8-10 
double-spaced typewritten pages; intermediate, 
15 double-spaced typewritten pages; junior high 
and older groups, 25 double-spaced typewritten 
pages. If possible, we prefer plays shorter than 
these maximum lengths. Pay various rates, on 
acceptance.” 

Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Lee Owen Snook, Play 
Dept. Editor. “We want three-act comedies and 
one-act plays for high schools, colleges, clubs, 
and general community needs. Plays should 
use but a single set, and, generally speaking, 
there should be more female roles in a play 
for us than male roles. Pay outright or buy on 
a percentage to the author.” 


Trade Journals 


The Automatic Launderer and Cleaner, P. O. 
Box 842, Atlanta 1, Ga. Walter Turrentine, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use short news-items concerning hap- 
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penings of automatic (self-service) laundries and 
cleaners. Special feature articles are acceptable, 
but outline should be presented first. Shorts 
should range 15 to 50 words; secondary articles 
from 250 to 800 words. Buy photographs. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on publication, in most cases; 
$3 per photo used.” 

The Guide, 316 Peachtree Street, N. E., At- 
lanta, Ga. Ben Ginsberg, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles 
on laundry and cleaning plants in the South 
and technical articles on phases of laundering 
and cleaning. Preferred length is about 1200 
words. Buy photographs. Report in two weeks, 
Payment is lc a word, after publication.” 

The Optical Journal and Review of Opto- 
metry, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Maurice E. Cox, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We use technical 
and feature articles on all phases of optometric 
practice and practical optics. Buy photographs. 
Report in a week. Payment is 60c per printed 
inch, on publication.” 

Scholastic Editor, 18 Journalism Building, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Dolores Merchant, Editor. Issued monthly, Oc- 
tober through June; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use articles pertaining to student newspa- 
pers, yearbooks, or magazines, written by well- 
known authorities or people in the journalism 
education field. Report in 1 to 4 weeks. No 
payment.” 

Western Machinery & Steel World, 580 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. G. B. Ashmead, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use articles on metal-working, etc., 
in West only. Due to technical nature of sub- 
ject, articles are staff written or assigned; de- 
tailed knowledge of field most important criter- 
ion. Seldom buy photographs; query first. Re- 
port in a week. Payment is by arrangement.” 

Wood Working Digest, 222 E. Willow Avenue, 
Wheaton, Ill. E. McDaniel, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year. “This magazine is semi- 
technical, going to manufacturers of wood prod- 
ucts and supplies. We need well-written semi- 
technical articles showing on-the-job processes 
and operations. These range from how-to in a 
furniture factory to on-the-job descriptions of 
a plywood mill. No photographs used. Report 
in two weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is 1c 
to 2c a word, depending upon quality.” 

The Writer, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles of 
about 2000 words on all phases of writing for 
publication. Almost all articles are done on as- 
signment, so query before submitting.” 

Writer's Monthly, 29 Worthington Street, 
Springfield 3, Mass. Lew H. Morse, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use articles dealing with writing, and photos 
if they illustrate the articles. However, we are 
overstocked for the next few months.” 
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Cartoonist Cues 














By Patricia Fulford 


Mucu TIME Is lost by the beginning artist 
because he has no idea how to present his 
work professionally. This applies especially 
to the free lance gag cartoonist, who some- 
times plunges into a highly competitive 
business without the slightest training. 
Though quite a few books have been 
written on gag cartooning, few tell the 
beginner just how to start. There is only 
one acceptable way to submit cartoon 
roughs to the magazines. 

Smooth, letter-size typing paper in a 20 
or 24 pound bond should be used. (That 
weight holds up best in the mail.) Do 
roughs either in pencil or ink, putting the 
gag line on the bottom and name and 
address on the back. Numbering roughs 
is a sure way of keeping track of just what 
markets have seen them. Though there is 
no set rule about the number of cartoons to 
be submitted in a batch, 10 to 20 is about 
average. Clyde Lamb and Reamer Keller 
do from 20 to 40 every week, while Jeff 
Keate and Tom Henderson seldom do more 
than 15. Roughs should be done as care- 
fully as possible for today’s market. Car- 
toonists Mort Walker, Dick Cavalli and 





Larry Harris do roughs in ink with blue 
wash, which editors often use “as is.” These 
three newcomers have been in_ business 
about two years, and all are hitting the 
major markets regularly. 

Never include a finished drawing with 
roughs. Editors can’t know of every car- 
toon published, and won’t know, if work is 
professionally done, whether or not the 
cartoonist has sold before. Letters to the 
editors also mark the beginner and should 
be avoided. 


When an okay is received, and the editor 
doesn’t give the size and medium he wants 
the finish in, trace over the rough on a 
larger, two-ply finish board and do the 
drawing in line. If he wants Ben-Day, use 
blue wash where the shadows should be. 
If he indicates another color, use acetate, 
scotch-taped over the finish, and show in 
ink on the acetate exactly where you want 
the color to go. Usually editors give di- 
rections on the back of the okayed rough. 
(Acetate sheets may be bought in any art 
store for about a dollar a sheet.) 

In sending batches through the mail, al- 
ways enclose a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope for their return. Editors’ budgets 
can’t be stretched to include extra postage 
which should be carried by the submitting 
cartoonist. The editor isn’t soliciting work; 
the cartoonist is trying to sell something 
and should pay the mailing costs. 

Most beginners seem to think that draw- 
ing ability is the big selling point. This is 
not true. Magazine and newspaper editors 
take drawing ability for granted and give 
no credit for it. It has been said many 
times that a poor drawing with a good 
gag will outsell a good drawing with a 
bad gag. But actually very few bad draw- 
ings get into the magazines these days. A 
cartoonist must be both a good draftsman 
and a good gagman to keep in the race. 

Cartoonists need to think of roughs in 
terms of a whole picture, not close-ups of 
two people talking together with a gag 
line thrown in. If the scene is to be an 
interior, indicate that by putting pictures 
on the wall, a rug on the floor, doors and 
windows in the background. If it is to be 
outdoors, show building outlines or trees. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


Hew to oe what te write, and where to sell 


Our in Short Story Writin: Juvenile Writt: 
Article Writing , Versibcation "ang ‘others, offer constructive 
+» honest 3; Teal teachin 


criticiam » practical ad 
For full particulars and a oa ca of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept, 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








NEW-ENGLAND MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Professional manuscript gee will give your script 
outstanding appeal. ovels and short stories 75c per 

words. Minor corrections in spelling and gram- 
mar. Free carbon copies. 


MISS ELLEN LANGTON 
Phone: 2-1792 
1135 Chaffee Street New Bedford, Mass. 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


Costoouints and nm — on PEN AND BRUSH 

EWSLETTER for the art n of magazines, adver- 
chy syndicates and comic books. Published gg the Ist 
and 15th of every month. 

Trial subscription—3 months, $1.00. Market guide in- 
cluded FREE, New subscribers only. Sample copy 25. 
PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry Street New York 14, N, Y 








TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, articles, legal, letters, form letters, 
labels, reports, poetry, fill | jokes; also address- 
ing and stuffing. By expert. Quick, dependable, 
reasonable. Rates on request. References. 


MARY LEE KAEMMERLE 
Rt. 9, Frankfort, Kentucky 











Pandan Ma nn hn Mn i hh lanai 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 

We oro, pias publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. i 

The William-Frederick Press i 
Pomphlet Distribating | Co., Inc. { 

313 West 35th St, ew York 1, N. Y. ¢ 
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People in the distance also make for back- 
ground interest. Each cartoon should be 
a complete picture in itself. But remem- 
ber to fade backgrounds so that too much 
detail won’t take the punch out of the gag. 
Focus attention on the situation which 
makes the gag by spotlighting the main 
character. Leave space between objects to 
avoid a cluttered look. 

Situations which are everyday happen- 
ings make the best gags. These “general” 
gags are safest for the beginner. Taboos 
are: pain gags (what happened at the 
dentist), hen-pecked husbands and wives, 
obvious sex, two-headed men from Mars 
and racial slurs. No magazine will touch 


any of these, but the beginner often starts 
off with some of them. A good practice 
trick to get in a gagging mood is to cover 
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up captions on published gags and try to 
come up with a better gag line. 

The beginner should not try for style on 
the first few roughs. That will come auto- 
matically with practice. Try out different 
type gags until the one type which comes 
most naturally begins to look like a sale. 
After a few months of steady cartooning, 
the beginner should know whether he can 
make a living at it, or only an occasional 
sale. Top notchers average well over $10,- 
000 a year. 


Cartoon News 


The name and good will of Liberty 
Magazine have been taken over by Alho 
Publishing Company of 270 Park Ave., 
N.Y. 17. Though cartoons will still be 
used, the price of $40 which Liberty always 
paid will be considerably reduced. Cartoon 
Editor Carsten Grande, who is also the art 
director, will have charge of buying car- 
toons. Liberty will continue to be a family 
magazine, but with a greater emphasis on 
male interests. “Cartoons should be on the 
sophisticated side,” says Mr. Grande, “and 
can be on sports as well as general sub- 
jects.” Payment will range from $10 to $25 
depending on the amount of work involved 
and how the gag goes over with the editors. 
Grande is especially interested in the tal- 
ented beginner. 
new talent in all departments of the maga- 
zine. Covers are also free lance and sam- 
ples may be shown by appointment. Spots 
will be used occasionally. 

Redbook has moved back to 230 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 17. Joseph Hotchkiss is start- 
ing to buy slowly for fall. “Young married” 
gags preferred. 

Saga, the new Macfadden publication, 
has a new cartoon editor. Roughs may be 
sent to Sophie Pekter who screens them 
for Editor David Dressler. Price now is 
$25 which Miss Pekter says will soon be 
raised. As this is a “fact” magazine, though 
with a male slant, cartoons should carry 
through with the magazine’s policy and 
avoid fantastic situations such as talking 
dogs, two-headed men, etc. Buying now. 

This Week Magazine, with offices cover- 
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ing almost the entire 24th floor of the 
Graybar Building, has one of the oddest 
looking business offices in the country. 
“Outer Mongolia” is the sign on the office 
door where passing strangers stop to stare, 
but cartoonists walk right in to wait for 
the editor. The walls of the main office are 
completely covered by cartoons drawn in 
pastel by nationally published cartoonists. 
The original and ingenious way in which 
every inch of wall space has been utilized 
gives the room the effect of a colorful out- 
door art show. Even the mail box slot on 
the wall has been used for a cartoon. 

Cartoonists represented in the room in- 
clude Bill Wenzel, Stan Fine, Martha 
Blanchard, Greg D’Allessio, Charles Saxon, 
Dave Pascal, Ed Nofziger, Mary Gibson, 
Al Ross, Charles Strauss, Leo Garel, Barney 
Tobey, Ben Roth, Ned Hilton, and many 
others. The whole job looks so carefully 
planned that it is hard to realize it was 
done bit by bit, whenever visiting car- 
toonists had a moment to spare. 

Ralph Stein, cartoon editor at This Week 
for the past year, buys about 20 cartoons 





a month. Though there are no taboos, 
Stein steers clear of liquor gags, kidding 
the clergy, or anything which has to do 
with the overworked subject of psychiatry. 
He insists on good cartoon drawing, which 
does not necessarily mean good naturalistic 
drawing, but drawing in a trained cartoon 
style. He prefers to receive small batches 
of not more than 25 cartoons at a time. 
Cartoonists who insist on sending huge 
sheaves of cartoons at once will have them 
speedily returned. 

Cartoons are paid for at the rate of $60 
to start, with raises every five, of $5. 
Original spread ideas, which can consist 
of one or two large drawings, rather than 
the conventional 6 panels, are now wanted. 
Payment for spreads is from $275 to $500, 
on acceptance. 

Cartoonists should keep in mind that 
This Week, one of the largest-selling Sun- 
day supplements, is read by the whole 
family, and that cartoons should be on gen- 
eral and family subjects. Batches may also 
be addressed to Stein’s assistant, Miss Pat 
Beckerle, at 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 











MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
(Music, Lyrics, or Completed Songs) 


BUDDY MARTIN, nationally known song writer, 
who himself has had published or placed hun- 
dreds of songs in the past fifteen years, heads 
the Music Placement and Analyzation Depart- 
ments. Mr. Martin and his staff personally and 
individually analyze every song or lyric submitted, 
and send report and suggestions to writer. The 
cost of this is $5.00 for three songs—but until 
we are better acquainted, we must ask you to 
send no more than three songs for this service. 
PROMOTIONAL AND PLACEMENT SERVICE 
OFFERED ON APPROVED SONGS. 





1581 Crossroads Of The World 








HOLLYWOOD WRITERS' ASSOCIATION 


A DISTINGUISHED ORGANIZATION FOR WRITERS 


OFFERING A COMPLETE SERVICE TO ALL WRITERS OF 
SONGS—RADIO, TELEVISION AND PICTURE SCRIPTS—SCREEN STORIES 





IMMEDIATE NEED FOR MUSICAL COMEDY MATERIAL 
SEND US YOUR MATERIAL AND TRY OUR SERVICE. WE HAVE PLACED OVER SIXTY MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
LAST FEW MONTHS. WE WOULD LIKE TO SELL YOURS AS WELL AS YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE US SELL IT. 
ALL MATERIAL SUBMITTED IS GUARANTEED AGAINST PLAGIARISM 
ALL CORRESPONDENCE ANSWERED IF YOU MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
Dep't. D-1 


SCRIPT DEPARTMENT 

LUIS H. VANCE, veteran of eleven years’ ex- 
perience in four major studios (Paramount, MGM, 
Universal and Republic), is head of the Dramatic 
Writing Department. ‘Mr. Vance's picture, radio, 
and television connections are the best. Full 
criticism, suggestions for revisions, and marketing 
ideas are sent to all writers who submit material. 
Reading fee: $1.00 per thousand words for first 
5,000; 50c per thousand words thereafter — 
Minimum reading fee $5.00. AGENT SERVICE 
OFFERED ON ALL APPROVED SCRIPTS AND 
SCREEN STORIES. 


Hollywood 28, California 




















By Leo Shull 


AccorDING TO THE Broadway sages, the 
coming season looks like a good one. Lots 
of shows are being planned. The Broadway 
press agents’ union declares in its cur- 
rent newsletter that, judging by the new 
signed contracts, the 1950-51 season looks 
“strong.” At Actors Equity they have 
posted a schedule of coming productions. 
Over 120 dramas have been announced for 
production, and almost 50 musical come- 
dies. Financing is reported more fluid. 

The production of a Broadway show, as 
we have often explained, is a highly com- 
plicated operation; a composite of daring, 
business intricacy, stupidity, endless cocktail 
parties, lying, miscasting, passionate rages, 
glamour, great waste. Occasionally, when 
big names combine to produce a show, 
there is nothing more fascinating in civil- 
ized society. For example, let’s translate the 
following item which, with 150 others, ap- 
pears in a publication called Theatre 
Almanac: 

Call Me Madam, producer, Leland 
Hayward, 250 W. 57th St., Ju 6 2580. 
Music by Irving Berlin. Book by 
Russel Crouse & Howard Lindsay. 
Musical comedy about a woman diplo- 
mat. To star Ethel Merman, Paul 
Lucas. Director, George Abbott. 


Scenery and costumes by Raoul Pene 
Du Bois. Budget, $250,000. Rehearsals 





begin August 14. Opens New Haven, 
Sept. 11. Then Boston, Sept. 18. Stage 
manager, Bobby Griffith. Press agent, 
Leo Freedman, Ch 4 7200. 

The way we hear it, Russel Crouse, a 
playwright, and Howard Lindsay, an actor- 
playwright, had an idea based on Perle 
Mesta, ambassador to Luxembourg. They 
began to kick the idea around, then called 
up Irving Berlin and told him about it. 
He became enthusiastic and offered to 
write the music. The two authors went 
away on a trip to write the story. Irving 
Berlin retreated to his odd special job 
piano and began pecking out tunes. 

Meanwhile Leland Hayward had heard 
about the idea at a nightclub. Mr. Hay- 
ward, co-producer of Mister Roberts, of- 
fered to produce it, even though all the 
other men involved are producers them- 
selves. The news leaked out to the press. 
At this point they either thought of Ethel 
Merman, or casting agents began calling 
up and suggesting that Ethel Merman play 
the role of Perle Mesta. Now they needed 
a director. George Abbott, one of the best 
musical comedy directors in the world, of- 
fered his services. And for scenery and 
costumes, the group decided to get Raoul 
Pene Du Bois, who designs very flouncy 
outfits. 

Then they called in their business as- 
sistants and said, “How much will this 
show cost?” The business manager said, 
“Two hundred and fifty thousand. Shall 
I start calling up investors and asking how 
big a piece each will take?” 

By this time the conferences had grown 
in size. Carl Fischer, named company 
manager, was there. Herman Bernstein, 
general manager for Hayward, Crouse & 
Lindsay, was keeper of the financial rec- 
ords. Bobby Griffith, stage manager, was 
beginning to be swamped with letters, and 
calls by actors, singers, dancers. Because 
he was keeper of the script and knew each 
part in the play, casting agents, friends of 
millionaires, gorgeous girls were besieging 
Griffith for “an audition.” 

Newspaper reporters, magazine photog- 
raphers, and columnists were burning the 
phones asking for appointments to inter- 
view the well-known folk working on the 
































show. Sunday magazine sections were be- 
ing set up to glamorize the actors, writers, 
and directors. 

At Brooks’ Costume or Eaves’ Costume, 
the two giant New York costume manu- 
facturing houses, orders were being signed 
for $500 gowns, $50 shoes, $250 suits. In 
a quarter million dollar musical the cos- 
tumes cost from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Meanwhile, in theatres on Broadway, 
audition after audition was called. The 
most beautiful girls in the world stepped 
out of taxis into the stage door alleys, 
walked across the stage in a glaring light, 
while a half dozen gray, insignificant look- 
ing men scanned their naked legs. Beauti- 
ful singers hurried to an audition, having 
groomed themselves for days on end, 
worked with coaches a week or more, so 
they could sing 30 seconds at the audition. 
Three thousand singers turned out one day 
in August for a call to select 6 singers. 
They mobbed the streets. It was fascinat- 
ing to watch them backstage, nervous, 
heavily made-up, although it was early 
morning. The sophisticated ones stood 
haughtily by themselves; the newly arrived 
girls nervously asked questions of their 
neighbors. 

By this time the scene designer had fin- 
ished his drawings. (For a musical comedy 
there are 10 to 15 scenes.) Lavish fabrics, 
expensive lights and highly skilled artists 
and painters were called for. The plans 
went to a scenic studio and back came the 
estimates. Twenty thousand to sixty thou- 
sand dollars is the average price range for 
the sticks, canvas and rope, which from 
out front look like a city in Paris, or a 
beautiful living room. The minute the show 
closes, none will pay $50 for any of this 
scenery. In fact, the sets will have to be 
burned and someone will be paid to carry 
them away. 

After months of preparation, the first 
rehearsal was called. Hundreds of ants 
milled around yelling orders, with no one 
knowing what was going on and tempers 
getting frayed. There were three weeks 
of deepening frustration on the part of 
authors, artists, actors and the others. Then 
everyone got on a train and set out for the 
first try-out town, New Haven. 








practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals spotlighting stage, 
radio and television writing, then special- 
ization. Send for literature and details of 
coast-to-coast Freer Laboratory Theatre. Also 
do constructive criticisms of stage, radio and 
TV scripts. 


@ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES e BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 





Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 
Shelbyville, Indiana 


CAN YOU SING? 


FRANKIE LAINE SAYS: “If you want to make mone 
singing, this book is strictly in the groove.’’ SPAD! 
COOLEY SAYS: ‘With this book, any singer can pitch 
a ringer."" HERB JEFFRIES SAYS: ‘‘A real blueprint for 
a successful singing career.’* JANE FRO SAYS: 
“This book, I believe, shows the way as well as any- 
thing I've read.’ NO SINGING LESSONS—NOT A 
COURSE. Top secrets of top singing stars hel: ‘ou 
turn your talents into cash! Advice from leading fie ly- 
wood vocal coaches, self-publicity, repertoire, arrange- 
ments and style, o ttunities in television, how to 
get an agent, etc. ere are plenty of good singing 
jobs available for you but there's more to singing 
professionally than just a good voice. Learn the tricks 
of the trade, get yourself the break you deserve. 
Don’t be an amateur—Be a professional! Send for 
“HOW TO GET AHEAD SINGING POPULAR SONGS.” 
$2.00 postpaid, or order C.O.D. $2.00 plus mailin 


156 First Street 














charges. PALO PRESS, 745 N. Laure Hollywood, 
California. 
Rapid Reliable Reasonable 


A COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 


rienced Authors’ and Playwrights’ typist. Plays a spe- 
cialty. A-1 workmanship at low rates. Average three-act g'a3: 
original and two carbons, bound in leatherette, $10.00. 
Other copy with one carbon, 10c per page. Years of pro- 
fessional experience. 
RUSSELL MANUSCRIPT SHOPPE 
Mayme A, Russell, Mgr. Boscobel, Wisconsin 
Formerly of Chicago 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that 5 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 











NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 PER HOUR, SPARE TIME 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in newspapers, maga- 
zines, books. Splendid opportunity to “‘break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per hour, spare 
time. Experience ennecepensy. Write for FREE details, and 
how to get FREE Writer's Market Guide! 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. 8-F, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louls 2, Mo. 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is i profitable and pleasant, The largest market open 
ae writers, and the only one where you can 
BARN LEARN! One of my graduates sells — 
than $100 hn 5 of stories and articles month My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE ju E a 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Warrer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


TYPING OF ALL KINDS DONE 


Accurate work Fast Service 
-50 per 1000 with carbon copy 
furnished of all work 
No additional charge for corrections in spelling. 
HEUERMANN ADDRESSING SERVICE 
107 Ann St. Peoria, Hil. 


COLLABORATION SERVICE 


Gonpiete co-operation from start to finish on any 
hile novel or book length non-fiction. Sug- 
gutloms, research, rewriting where necessary. *# 
Arranged, typed, ready to market. 
Thousand word rate. No extras. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Avenue Philadelphia 34, Pa, 


WRITERS! 


Have you seen "Zest" the subscriber-written 
showcase for creative talent? Each "Zest"-ful 
issue packed with contests, humor, opportunities 
for paid publication. Send 10c (coin) for sample. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 
Box 147 (WD) Belimore, N. Y. 


DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can't get - farther? 
Teli you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 6000 
words, plus $3.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
1 like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. If if sells we split 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and return 
postage, please. 


THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. Fourth Street 




















Tucson, Ariz. 





INVITATION 


FREE MEMBERSHIP IN BOOK CLUB 


Seupere ane 40 UP on Club’s Bargain Book Lists. Best 
Rosding ffered —— ss at ey og savings. ‘inte FREE 
MEMBERSHIP is limited and withdrawn without notice. 
Write for FREE book and TODAY. 
No obligation. 





RENSEB PRESS-BOOK CLUB 
(Est. 1918) 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. 

= wr. 
2964 Aviation, W.D. 


~2SONG POEMS 


Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 





Florida 











Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
Boston 8, Mass. 


XK 457 Beacon Bidg. 
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Here, if this show follows the usual pat- 
tern, they will find that the scenery has 
arrived. Amidst the confusion of hanging 
the scenery, rehearsal will begin again, from 
10 a. m. to midnight and usually until 2 
or 3 a. m.; then next morning at 10 a. m., 
rehearsal again. In a few days, the show 
will have its try-out premiere. Everything 
will seem to go wrong, everyone will be 
mad. At 11 p. m. when the curtain goes 
down, the backbiting and scandal monger- 
ing will begin and seethe all night. At 6 
a. m. the company will get the morning 
papers and read the reviews. 

“Needs plenty of work,” the reviewer 
will say. “Needs plenty of work,” the 
grapevine will shriek to New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Hollywood. By noon next day, 
everyone will know what is wrong with the 
show. Rehearsals will be called. Script re- 
writing sessions will begin. The director, 
conductor, producers, and stage managers 
will become demons. 

Saturday night, after the curtain, the 
show will be ripped apart, the costumes 
and sets packed on railroad cars, and the 
whole tired, sick company will be on its 
way to the next try-out town. It costs 
$5,000 or $10,000 for a week’s test try-out. 
Money will be running low, producers call- 
ing friends and relatives for a “loan,” for 
new investors. 

By the time the show arrives in New 
York, its reputation will be established. 
“Hasn’t got a chance,” “Maybe it’ll go,” 
“Hear it’s a cute book and terrific songs.” 
Then the critics will march in. Three 
hours later they will march out. 

Next day there will be either a line 
outside the box office, or a big empty space 
in the lobby. There will be nothing in be- 
tween. No show can run today unless the 
“notices” are smash. 

= * * 

Well, that’s what a producer has on his 
mind when he walks into the office, turns 
on the light, walks to his desk and sees 
a bundle of mail—on the top of which is 
a script, maybe yours. He picks it up, 
noticing the freshness and professional ap- 
pearance of the cover. He opens to the 
first page to see whether it has been typed 
professionally. He is dubious, since every 
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producer is dubious about his luck, his 
life, his scripts. 

What he sees is a big, fat book (a script 
should be 100 to 130 onion skin pages). 
The covers are dog-eared (must have been 
in a lot of other producers’ offices and no 
good, he says to himself). He opens the 
cover. There is a four-page single-spaced 
“letter of explanation.” (Needs it, I guess, 
grunts the producer.) The play looks like 
a novel, is typed like a history book, and 
the pages are yellow from age. 

The producer puts it down and picks 
up his mail. If your script cannot capture 
his curiosity from its cover, title and first 
4 pages, you have almost no chance of 
hearing from him. 


* * * 


About 10 shows went into rehearsal last 
month. Another dozen are scheduled for 
this month. The following producers have 
no scripts to produce this season: 


A. P. Waxman, 1501 Broadway. 
Phil Waxman, 393 West End Ave. 
Robert Whitehead, 105 W. 55th St. 
Theron Bamberger, 1430 Broadway. 
Arthur Beckhard, 14 W. 44th St. 
George Brandt, 229 W. 42nd St. 
Max Brown, 234 W. 44th St. 

James S. Elliott, 19 W. 44th St. 
Richard Kollmar, 229 W. 42nd St. 
David Merrick, 522 5th Ave. 

Wm. Katzell, 16 E. 58th St. 

Louis Schonceit, 234 W. 44th St. 
John Yorke, 49 W. 45th St. 


* * * 


We have a note from George Lewis, 
head of the Gagwriters’ Institute. They 
produce comedy material and say, “We 
conduct a comedy clinic under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Laugh Foundation.” 
They are seeking funny sketches and funny 
sketch writers for an off-Broadway review 
which will showcase new, young comedians 
and writers this fall. 

Writers can send their material to the 
organization at 62 W. 46th St., or pay a 
visit to the Malin studios at 245 W. 52nd 
St. any Wednesday night to see the group 
in action. 








WRITERS! CASH IN! 
My own sales record: 35 books, 500 shorts! 
My aim: to make YOU a selling writer! 


At last you may have the friendly, per- 
sonal help of a successful author who has 
had as high as seven royalty book and 
booklet titles published in one month! 

Teaching, selling, revising, for short 
stories, articles, books, etc. Juveniles a 
specialty. 


Write for free information today. 


VERNON HOWARD 
6205 Echo Street Les Angeles 42, Californie 








that a well typed mpnuecrint aids in selling. My work is 
neat, accurate and dependable. My service includes proof 
reading and minor corrections in spelling and punctuation. 
All work mailed flat with carbon and your original, Extra 
first and last page. 

50c per 1,000 words le per line poetry 


ALYCE GRIFFITH 
treet 


965 Nocta $ Califernie 











AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sustend, Calif. 











| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











PERSONALS 


The circulation of Waiter’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 


Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for October issue 
must reach us by September 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and Ifterary 
agents may use display advertising only. ) 











YOU CAN’T SELL? Inspiring surroundings and other 
writers help? ork half time for room, chow? 
Box D, Lake City, Colorado. 





CANADIANS HELP! Need copies ADAM’S COUNTRY 
(Canadian pocket novel) by inston. Strasberg, 
1202 Lebanon Street, Silver Springs, Md. 





POLYNESIAN POSTMARK — Your letters mailed 
from Honolulu — 25c each — five for $1.00. 
Coconuts, poi, hula outfits, etc. John Wallace, Box 
3774, Honolulu, T. H. 





FOTOSTAMPS. 100 Black/White, $2.00. Personalize 
your stationery, —— with stamp-size photos. 
Gray H. Moody, Box 125, Hyannisport, Mass. 





FAMOUS SALT-WATER TAFFY. Delicious. Refresh- 
ing. Made on the shores of Great Salt Lake. 75c Ib. 
jena Craft-Art Co., 118 No. Main, Salt 





A SERVICE FOR GAG MEN -— Art lovers. Cartoons 
drawn to your gags, $1. Cartooniscribe, 232 Grant 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages pare 
comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S SERV 
> gue reliable indexing, proofreading, copy = 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N, Y. 





POETS — WRITERS. Surprise your friends with your 
own Personal Christmas cards. Your poem (up to 
8 lines) printed on fttective Xmas folders in 
assorted designs. for $1. Fifty for $2.25. En- 
velopes included. Edward Cook, 51 Martin Avenue, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 





GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
scripts, $1.00. Writers Service, Box 665, Parsons, 

nsas. 





ADVANCE THROUGH KNOWLEDGE. Four book- 
lets by PAULINE BLOOM, widely nublished writer 
and teacher of writing: MARKETS, ee h = 
siysie = with selected pee listings; ‘ABOO 

TO CREATE CHARACTERS; HOW or 
ANALYZE A STORY, Reprint and detailed analysis 
of story ry by Pauline Bloom, Eac ch-—$1.00, PAULINE 
—" ORKSHOP-D 509 Fift Avenue, New 

or! 
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SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, 
Fillers, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics — or those 


of others. That’s how O. McIntyre and others 
got started! Up to $10.00 a day from each paper, 
More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U. and 
Canada alone. New 1950 Folio compiled by our 
staff, “How to Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” 
is the most complete work of its kind. Includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model 
Sales Letters To Editors, Sample Agreement Forms 
etc. Make the established syndicates notice you! 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For News- 
paper Features” included with Folio. American 
Features Syndicate, Desk 149, 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM everywhere by 
Irish writer (37) eager exchange letters; all sub- 
a nates Minogue, 29 Pearse Street, Mullingar, 
reland. 





101 CASH MARKETS FOR ALL kinds of Poems 25c. 
Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, P. O. Box 983, 
Chicago 90. 





WRITER DOING SERIES OF SOCIAL problem pieces 
for leading national magazine needs first hand ac- 
counts from people ‘who have lived through the fol- 
lowing experiences: 1) an extra marital affair con- 
ducted while living with husband or wife, 2) a 

“column law” marriage accepted by the community 
although it had no legal sanction, 3) a wrong doing 
affecting others which was never discovered, 
4) feeble-mindedness or insanity in the family 
concealed from the outside world, and 5) a vol- 
untary change in way of life, involving a change 
of name, occupation or residence. Will pay $100 
to persons whose letters are accepted as basis 
ae SG. Write Box C-2, anonymously if you 
prefer. 





MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
$1.00. F., Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavitts- 
burg, Ohio. 





COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8, each 
set, C.O.D. preferred. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 





EARN MONEY at home by mail! Others do! “Pro- 
gressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample, 
with money-making offers, 25c. Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 





TELEVISION is your short story market! Complete 
details — how to prepare a TV script — where and 
how to sell. Only $1. TV Forecast. Dept. D-3. 
9 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. oe 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00; 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, ¥.... 
ville, Penna. 





DETECTIVE-MYSTERY WRITERS, professional 
and/or beginners. We believe we have something 
here! Three currently selling writers, this field, 
have completed classification and breakdown en- 
a literally ALL stories in every detective 

past five years and to date! Complete, com- 
joes ensive analyses, types, motivations, plot-lines 
etc., with examples. Invaluable for we a 
UnERRING slant. Also complete chapter-b rcs 
ter pattern, the detective novel. $1.00 eac 
$1.50. Personal Service, Box Y-4, Writer’s Digest. 





CARTOON GAG WRITER. “Cartoonists Bible” $2.00. 
Don Ulsh, 123-35 82 Rd., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 
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FOTOSTAMPS reproduced from any picture or nega- 
tive. Fifty es Pee, $1.25. 100 — $2.00. 
Kathleen Haley, Third Street, Milivilie, New Jersey. 





POETRY — Commercial or what have you written to 
your: subject, slant, and length — under your 
name — 10c a line. DIME-A- RHYME, 1622 Irwin 
Keasler Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 





USED FICTION BOOK EXCHANGE send us 5 books 
(parcel post) plus $1.00. We will send you 5 dif- 
ferent titles. BRANDT, Box 722, Huntington, Ind. 





FILLER MARKETS — Price 50c. Frank Gregilovich, 
24 Watson Street, Paterson 2, N, J. 





YOUNG SOUTHERNER, BACHELOR, interested in 
writing, theatre, travel, would like to hear from 
others, especially in South, or New York, with 
similar interests. Box C-5. 





YOUR ORIGINAL STORIES adapted to Radio or 
Returned to you in script form ready for 
submission to network programs. REYNA PRO- 
DUCTIONS, P. O. Box 527, Hollywood 28, Calif. 





X2*VP7 Meaningless characters — no sale. Build 
billions believable characters quickly, easily. Why 
sweat? Free information — Blois, 187 Percy St., 
Ottawa, Canada. 





POETRY MARKETS! 290 of them — for all types of 
oems, $1.00. George T. Zaffer, Overlook Drive, 
untington, N. Y. 





BELIEVE IN GHOSTS? Let English teacher ghost- 
write your speeches. Any occasion — business, 
school, social. References. Mrs. Ethelle Phillips, 
Buffalo, Okla. 





GAGS, ACTS, SCRIPTS! Catalog, 10c Kleinman, 
5146-A, Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,’”” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 





EMBOSSED Business of Calling Cards reflect prestige, 
ain confidence. 1,000 $3.95 ppd. Two-color, $5.95. 
ven-line limit. Rose, Box 6111 Albuquerque, N. M. 





DIVGRCE DISCUSSED. Enclose $1 with letter to 
Christian Council, Box 221, Lawton, Oklahoma. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME typing manuscripts. Folio 
giving complete instructions including how to ob- 
tain work, what to charge, etc. $1.00. Terry Writer 
Service, 1914 WD, Meadow St., McKeesport, Penna. 





ATHENAEUM SOCIETY — Write friendly, Peent- 
ing people; poets, artists, musicians, book lovers, 
aesthetes. Years membership, $2. P. O. Box 1536, 
Vallejo, California. 





PROFESSIONAL WORD “TOOLS” FURNISH IN- 
STANT reference to main emotions, actions, etc. 
Build “live” characters, drama, plots. Complete 
“Kit” $1. With summer orders 1,000 “Saids”’ Free, 
Writecraft, Box 64, Rt. 1. Ojai, Calif. 





TALK IT OVER CONFIDENTIALLY by mail with 
understanding, mature person. $1 per letter. Flor- 
one Gunn, Ms. D., 870% Hilldale, W. Hollywood, 

alr 





SAVE MONEY ON TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. Free 
details. The Johnson Company, 67 Levan Drive, 
Painesville, Ohio. 





MALE WRITER, 29, moderately successful and not 
unattractive, would like to hear from authors in 
Texas or Southwest, interested in collaboration, 
Faperetian, and fun. Warner, Box 1482, Dallas, 

exas. 





FOR SALE, BY A SHUT-IN: Corporation structure 
including copyrighted booklet and characters set 
up for publishing business. Price, $2000. Address 


replys to Box C-1, 





BEGINNERS — Don’t waste vital time — as I did 
— learning how to write for pay. Start ri eet My 
profitable methods, 25c. C. E. Johnson, x 156, 
Corsicana, Texas. 





USED (slightly) N.I.A. course. $30. C.O.D. Char- 
lotte McLeskey, Piggott, Ark. 





IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT things on paper, you 
may earn up to $200 month, supplying ideas for 
conv for t e home, garden, work- 

shop or office. Special smarinete pay cash for ideas 
only. Write G. Hendrickson, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 








FINISHED CARTOONS $1.00 drawn to your gags. 
Richard Loader, 3232 155 St., Flushing, N. Y. 





WRITING COUPLE invites diverting correspondence 
from other uninhibitive couples. Box C-4. 





SQUARE DANCERS: Printed set Calls compiled by 
Texas caller-instructor only. 50c, coin. Box 36D, 
Universal City, Calif. 





BUSINESS AND SOCIAL STATIONERY. Samples 
free. Vaughn Dorsett, Ramseur, North Carolina. 





AUTHORS, AGENTS, Publish your folders, pamph- 
lets — small magazines, etc., by offset. Write for 
details. Montaun Duplicating Service, 715 Main 
Ave., Passaic, New Jersey. 





MOTION PICTURE Shooting Script. Have you ever 
seen one? Complete Shooting Script is yours — 
Angles, Scenes, etc.—Learn for yourself how it’s 
done. $1.00 plus 20c postage. pecialty Produc- 
tions, 5864 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California. 





NEW WRITERS! We'll pay you $2...” (See ad pg. 60) 





$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 





EVER WANT to just tell someone and see what they 
might suggest? Try writing Mary Michael about 
your personal problems. Box 165, Racine, Wis- 
consin. Two dollars. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a new Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 
18, Wisconsin. 





GET THE BENEFIT of many authorities carried into 
actual practice, developing your own ability into 
proven technique. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. $2.00. Geraldine E. Durbrow, Gen. Del. 
Carmel, Calif. 





DON’T FUSS! — SPANK! End dissension and 
tect happiness of your marria “ as so many ot ee 
are doing. Write to Naboma » Box 3181, Termi- 
nal Annex A, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 





NEW FOLIOS!—125 paying markets for poetry and 
greeting card verses—25c. 100 markets for humor 
and cartoons—25c 100 markets for fillers and short 
items—25c. 100 markets for short-short stories— 
25c. Selling tips, submitting instructions included 
free. Complete Research Services. Harry Bierman, 
4746 Berryman Ave., Culver City, Calif. 





WRITE FOR TOP RADIO SHOWS! Specifications for 
leading Radio (drama) programs, with analysis of 
requirements, and market addresses, $1.00. COR- 
RECT FORMAT (sample script either drama or 
musical) for Radio or TV. 50c each. REYNA 
PRODUCTIONS, P. O. Box 527, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES. Books new 
and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, Jennie Jewel 
Drive, Orlando, Florida. 





THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own. Create original 
gists from published stories without plagiarizing. 
akes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 
Price, 50c (suburban to Chicago). Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, IIl. 





EMBRYO WRITER, bachelor, 41, interests: architec- 
ture and design, nature, photography, travel; de- 
sires correspondence with interesting, congenial 
people. Box C-3. 





FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS Sell Readily. 
Details and Markets, 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 





FORTY YEARS A HOBO. Typed ready for publisher. 
ou as author, try one, $1.00 each story. Gage, 
21 Eldert St., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 





“HOW TO WRITE THE 7 TYPES OF CARTCON 
GAGS,” $2.00. “How I Earn Over $100.00 a Week 
Cartooning for the Trade Journals,” $2.00. Free 
info. Lew Card, Dept. 23-4, La Habra, Aalif. 





LEARN LAWS which govern use of your senses in 
psychic experiences. Lessons individually prepared. 
Questions answered for free will offering. Irene 
Remillard, 2311 Broadway, San Francisco. 


“TWENTY POPULAR VERSE FORMS,” Booklet— 
containing specimen examples; 50c. George T. 
Zaffner, Overlook Drive, Huntington, N. Y. 





SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell. 25c. 3c stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
= magazine, page 68. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home. $250 week reported. Expect something 
odd! Pacific-J, Oceanside, Calif. 





WRITING TROUBLES? Inexpensive folios and 
courses to help you sell. Free list. Robert Wise, 
11672 Des Moines Way, Seattle 88, Wash. 





NEW WRITERS — Make Money NOW and learn 
while Writing as YOU please. My brochure “HOW 
TO WRITE & SELL WITHIN 60 DAYS” shows 
How! Money back guarantee. $1.00 postpaid, 
Joseph H. Wherry; La Habra, California. 





WANTED, collaborators: eugenics, peace. Theodore 
Dufur, 40124%4 Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati 10, Chio 


Please publish the following ad in your next issue. 
I enclose 10c per word, including the words in my 
name and address. 

















By Frank A. Dickson 


November Article Possibilities 


1. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
BANQUET MANAGER OF A HOTEL 
IN YOUR CITY. Making preparations 
for banquets; biggest gatherings ever 
served; busiest months. 


2. CLOSE FRIENDS OF DANIEL 
BOONE, LIKE JOHN FINLEY. Anni- 
versary angle: Boone was born on this day 
in 1734. Companions of other hunters and 
pioneers. 

3. A FEMININE FLIER OF YOUR 
STATE WHO HAS BECOME WELL 
KNOWN FOR ACROBATIC FLYING. 
Slant: how her air feats have stimulated 
aviation interest among the members of 
her sex in the state. The subject’s favorite 











stunts; close calls; hobbies and means of | 


recreation. 

4, FINDING MONEY AND OTHER 
ITEMS IN THE CITY’S STREETS. See 
the workers of the street department. Pet 
peeves of street cleaners. 

5. A KEY COLLECTOR OF YOUR 
CITY. The largest keys in the collection; 
the most unusual. 

6. HOW LEADING MARCHES 
CAME TO BE COMPOSED. Tie in the 
fact that today marks the 96th anniversary 
of the birth of John Philip Sousa, a com- 
poser and bandmaster. Slant: the import- 


ance of bands among service men as 2 | 


means of inspiration. 

7. LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFI- 
CERS WHO TAKE A PROMINENT 
PART IN RELIGIOUS WORK. Slant: 
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the efforts of these officers in trying to lead 
law-breakers away from Satan. Favorite 
Bible verses of the officers. 

8. HATS IN VARIOUS COUN- 
TRIES, AS DESCRIBED BY AN EX- 
TENSIVE TRAVELER OF YOUR 
CITY. Modes of dress. Has the traveler 
any foreign hats? 

9. REFUGEES AMONG FORMER 
RULERS. It was on this day in 1918 that 
the German Kaiser abdicated his throne. 
More recent abdications. 

@. THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
BUS ASSOCIATION OF YOUR STATE. 
Slant: the improvement of bus travel since 
the beginning of the association. Bus prob- 
lems of today; safety drivers; dean of mem- 
bers of the association. 

11. OLDEST POST OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION IN YOUR 
STATE. How the members will observe 
Armistice Day. Narrow escapes on the 
battlefield, as reported by members. 


12. A LOCAL FAMILY WHO 
TRAVELS EXTENSIVELY ON A MO- 
TORCYCLE. Longest jaunts and unusual 
experiences. 

13. A CHECKER EXPERT OF 
YOUR CITY WHO PLAYS BLIND- 
FOLDED. Any championships held by 
him? His most exciting matches; his ad- 
vice on checker playing. 

14, DEAN OF RURAL MAIL CAR- 
RIERS IN YOUR COUNTY. Slant: 
postal progress during his career with the 
post office, in both service and transporta- 
tion. What he likes best about his work. 


15. DOG SHOWS AS A BIG BUSI- 
NESS. Prize winners and how they are 
readied for the shows; veteran judges. 

16. LITTLE-KNOWN FACTS 
ABOUT INSECTS, AS GIVEN BY A 
LOCAL ENTOMOLOGIST. Latest in- 
sects, and chemicals used in their extermi- 
nation. Slant: the constant warfare carried 
on by agricultural experiment stations in 
the fight against crop insects. 


17. FIRST MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS FROM YOUR STATE. Employ 
the anniversary angle that Congress met 
for the first time in Washington, D. C., 








ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. 


low and results thri ne et satis 


and free talent quiz. 
now selling for $3.00. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent and Counsellor 
Room 724, Ninth and Hill Street Buil 


315 West 9th Street, 


ding 
Los Angeles 15, California 


factory. Write for info 
k MODERN WRITERS, 










Cost 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately by experienced typist. 
corrections if desired. Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat. 55c per 1000 words, 50c over 10,000. 


Shorts 15c page. Poetry Ic line. 
LOIS BOYLES 


1208 N, Oregon No. 1 


El Paso, Texas 





Minor 












I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 


Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. D. Jennie Jewel Dr. 


Orlando, Fia. 














TYPING 


Expert typing. 50 cents per 1,000. Carbon copy 
free. Corrections in Spelling and Grammar free, 


if desired. 


GREGORY'S TYPING SERVICE 


R.R. No. 1, Box 54A 
Danville, Indiana 














BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, and 
present your material in its very best shape for publication. 
Returned to you typewritten, all ready for the publisher. 
$1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy included. Terms 


may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 137 Gower, Missouri 



















SEND US YOUR SONG POEM 


Let a successful song writer and composer arrange a 
melody for a reasonable fee, then sell song; sales com- 
mission to be paid from down payment by buying 
publisher. You get contract, royalties, both sheet music 


and records. 


MELOTONE COMPOSERS 


Box 387 


an Bernardino, Calif. 














YOUR 


STORY 


can be vitalized 
into brilliance and originality. 


YOU CAN WRITE 


as you have dreamed of writing, 
with confidence and skill. 
The Service of the Vitalized Story 
is built upon 12 years of intimate 
work with writers. It gives you: 
1. New vision and joy in writing 
2. Collaboration where oes a it 


3. A re-plotting of your st 


4. Specialized training le “dialog, transitions, sus- 


pense, cag 


For short-stories, the cost is $4 
* PROMPT SERVICE * 
BAYARD D. YORK 


204 Raymond Road 


West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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WE REWRITE 


your Story on a 10% Commission Basis. If the 
story is salable as you have written it, the manu- 
script will be rushed to market for quick sale. 
If in our opinion the Story can be made salable 
by rewriting, a staff writer will supply the tech- 
nique, the “‘polish’’ the professional touch. Par- 
ticular attention paid to Beginning Writers. For 
Reading, Seven Page Analysis, plus on the script 
Editing, Correcting, Polishing, Revising, plus 
Consideration for a Complete Rewrite Job on a 
10% Commission Basis, the only fee you pay: $2 
per script to 4000 words, 50c a 1000 words there- 
after plus return postage. 
Positively no personal interviews, please. 
Mail manuscripts: *' Attention, 
Rewrite Desk A."' 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript ———, and neat! Bowe on 
good grade bond paper ifty cents—1000, words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first énd last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 











































STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 


For sale to Top-Paying Publications — Radio, 
Movie and Television Studios. 
Special Help for Beginners 


AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 












MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
40c per 1000 words. 


ELVET BLOOMFIELD 
3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 













REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
REVISION CRITICISM INSTRUCTION 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 
WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifte Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














SONG POEM WRITERS 


Music arranging, melodies and complete 
publication. Submit material to 


CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
6606 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood, California 
















MONEY-MAKING PLAN 


Tested In actual use. If you have ‘d en to write 
and earn $$ while —_ so, send .00 for full 
details. Plan can be used either full = part time. 
How-to instructions sent return mail. 


SUPERIOR PRESS 
Box 903, Providence, R. I. 















on November 17, 1800. Salaries of early 
Congressmen; acts of legislation vitally 
affecting your state in those days. 

18. KEEPING RAILROAD TRACKS 
IN A SAFE CONDITION. Regular pre- 
cautions; close calls for trains. 

19. COUNTY OFFICERS RETURN. 
ING PRISONERS FROM DISTANT 
STATES. Longest trips; any attempts to 
escape? 


20. THE TALLEST MAYOR IN | 


YOUR STATE. Jokes about his height; 
occasions when his height came in handy; 
his athletic prowess. 


21. HANDICAPS OF INVENTORS, 
AS EDISON’S DEAFNESS. Feature Edi- 
son, for he announced his invention of the 
phonograph on this day in 1877. Slant: 
how Edison refused to undertake an ear 
operation because he could concentrate 
better on account of his deafness. 

22. LOWEST COUNTY IN YOUR 
STATE AS WELL AS THE HIGHEST. 
Other geographical facts about the state, 
especially your county. 


23. THANKSGIVING DAY. Let the 
oldest resident of your city describe how 
Thanksgiving was observed in his, or her, 
childhood. Special food; hunting wild 
game. 


24. THE SIGN “KING” OF YOUR 
CITY. An insight into the designing and 
erection of electric signs. The largest and 
most spectacular of local signs. Slant: how 
electric signs add much excitement and 
color to the city. 


25. A VISIT TO AN ENVELOPE 
FACTORY. Various sizes of envelopes 
and kinds of paper; most popular size of 
envelopes; history of the industry. 


26. HOW LEADING RURAL 
CHURCHES OF YOUR COUNTY RE- 
CEIVED THEIR NAMES. Founders and 
early pastors; progress and new quarters 
through the years. 


27. A VETERAN TURTLE CATCH- 
ER OF YOUR COUNTY. Slant: the de- 
mand for the turtle as a delicacy. The 
technique of snaring turtles; largest turtles 
caught by the subject. 
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28. DEATHS IN A LOCAL ZOO. 
Interview the zoo keeper about chief causes 
of deaths among animals. The life span of 
this and that animal. Caring for ill ani- 
mals. 


29. AN ARCHERY CLUB OF A 
LOCAL OR NEARBY COLLEGE. The 
most proficient archers. Slant: how the 
sport is a handicraft for members who fash- 
ion their own equipment. 

30. TRAVELS OF THE GOV- 
ERNOR OF YOUR STATE. Average 
miles of travel a month; reasons for trips, 
as speaking engagements. Is the chief exec- 
utive a photography fan? 





That Old Debble Money 
(Continued from page 18) 


down at Rinehart’s for consideration, I ex- 
pected a telegram from my agent telling me 
what Rinehart’s decision was. But did it 
happen that way? Not in the writing game. 
Instead Bill Upson got a letter from Rine- 
hart about something else, and they men- 
tioned that they thought they’d publish the 
book. So Bill had the news before either 
my agent or I, and I got it from him. 

I made sales to Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Good Housekeeping, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Holiday, Collier’s and the 
Saturday Evening Post. The longer I wrote, 
the more it was brought home to me that 
what made the difference between a rejec- 
tion slip and an acceptance, especially in 
the slicks, was whether or not I succeeded 
in transferring the emotion I wanted to 
transfer from my manuscript inside the 
reader. What the emotion was didn’t mat- 
ter; it was whether or not I succeeded in 
transferring it. The secret of slick-paper 
success is that simple. 

I learned, too, something else that seems 
extremely important. I have never yet seen 
a manuscript except from the finest pros— 
book or short story—that wouldn’t have 
been better, to say nothing of more salable, 
for drastic cutting and tightening. I write 
a story, cut drastically, then examine every 
phrase to see if somehow that phrase can’t 
be shortened or even eliminated. 
















Knowledge ~ 
That Has == 
Endured — 
With the 


Pyramids 





OF LIFE 


WHENCE came the knowledge “3S 
that built the Pyramids? Where did 
the first builders in the Nile Valley 
acquire their astounding wisdom that 
started man on his upward climb? Did 
their knowledge come from a race now 
submerged beneath the sea? From 
what concealed source came the wis- 
dom that produced such characters as 
Amenhotep 1V, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discov- 
ered and used certain Secret Methods for 
the development of their inner power 
of mind. They truly learned to master 
life. This secret art of living has been 
preserved and handed down through- 
out the ages and today is extended to 
those who dare use its profound prin- 
ciples to meet and solve the problems 
of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organiza- 
tion) have prepared an unusual book, which 
will be sent free to sincere inquirers, in which 
the method of receiving these principles and 
natural laws is explained. Write 
today for your copy of this sealed 
book. Possibly it will be the first 
step whereby you can accom- 
plish many of your secret ambi- 
tions and the building of per- 
sonal achievements ... Address 
your inquiry to: Scribe V.X.V. 








The Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 
San Jose, California 











WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now. selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story — so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 














I discovered a way to figure wordage 
which is simple and workable and allows 
me to know at all times when I am cutting 
just how long my manuscript will be. I can 
come out within a line of the length I want. 


Take a piece of scrap paper, and each 
time you cut a line or lines write down on 
that paper the number of lines cut. When 
the numbers add up to thirty (or whatever 
number of lines you are planning a page), 
cross off one page of your script. For 
example, your original script ran six lines 
down on page 23. You succeed in cutting 
thirty lines five times, and ten lines besides. 


Your manuscript will finish four lines from , 


the bottom of page 17. 


Under no circumstances submit a short 
story over twenty pages (about 6000 words) 
to anybody. Chances are it would be a 
better story for cutting, and the make-up 
of most magazines is such that they can’t 
use this length. It’s much more sensible to 
get your script down to a size that doesn’t 
have eight strikes against it. Cutting is easy 
once you get the idea out of your head 
that every word you write is sacrosanct. 


About this matter of eating and keeping 
enough clothing on so that the average cop 
won’t give you a second look—in a busi- 
ness where you get paid only for work that 


is up to a high standard, after a long and | 


hazardous apprenticeship—all the writers 
I know have an anchor to windward. 


In his book, I Wanted to Write, Ken- 
neth Roberts tells how, while he was strug- 
gling to establish his books, he’d write arti- 
cles for the Saturday Evening Post when 
he got hard up for money. Bill Upson lec- 
tures; a couple of trips of six weeks apiece 
each year. Carl Lane has swapped his 
cottage colony for an ever-growing list of 
boating and yachting textbooks which sell 
regularly year after year. Another friend of 
mine, whose first book was a tremendous 
success, a success he hasn’t been able to 
match since, has an apartment house which 
he bought with the proceeds of that first 
book. It takes up the slack. If you’re in 
deadly earnest about writing, try to plan 
bread-and-butter insurance as an offshoot 
of writing. Then you'll always be advanc- 
ing, even if obliquely, toward your goal. 
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How to Handle a Slick Assignment 
(Continued from page 23) 


silence, Jim stopped in Philadelphia on his 
way home from New York and asked the 
editors about his story. Why, of course the 
article was OK or Jim would have heard 
—but fast. He relaxed and took a look 
at the pencil layout which was being 
planned for the piece (Holiday takes full 
charge of the pictures, which are used to 
implement rather than to illustrate its 
articles), made a few suggestions, then 
went back to Cincinnati to wait. 

Yes, Holiday worked a full year ahead 
on that article. That was in September, 
1949. Although Jim had to wait until this 
month to see his story on the newsstands, 
he did see the article in galley proof right 
before press time. The mayor might have 
died, or there might have been another 
political upheaval in Cincinnati; Holiday 
was taking no chances on publishing an 
out-of-date article. 

From the editor’s point of view, only 
half the job was done when Jim Maxwell’s 
script was in type. Holiday then hired Ike 
Vern to come to Cincinnati to shoot pic- 
tures for the story. He was accompanied 
by a packing box of research, assembled by 
Holiday’s editors, and six packing cases of 
photographic equipment. In addition to 
the usual cameras, lights, bulbs, and bags 
of lenses, Vern had a recording device so 
that he could record adequate caption ma- 
terial for Holiday’s editors. This material 
included not only the words he dictated to 
the machine while shooting his pictures, 
but also conversation in the room, plus 
any street noises or industrial sounds that 
Vern thought might interest the editors. 
The enormous effort major magazines put 
behind their big stories is rarely sensed by 
the layman, who sees a 10-page story 
spread, looks at the pictures, glances at the 
captions and passes on his way. 

Ike Vern spent about a week in Cincin- 
nati shooting several hundred pictures. He 
employed an assistant to help tote his equip- 
ment. The cost of the 28 pictures Holiday 
published with “Cincinnati” exceeded the 
cost of Maxwell’s article. And, of course, 
the cost of making color plates of the pic- 








Beginners 
Only 


ox 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


MED» 5c. s'50 c caaleiges bad Gulaings owe peausesaewee acum 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 











Let's Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 

1) How many of my readers will like this stoMy? (2) 
joes this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
Many points we answer for you: 
®@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

Is oe realistic enough to give it the air of 
ity 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 

points particularly applicable to your own story 

is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 

The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 

GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 

ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 

you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25, After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$1.25. $3.00 for report on typewritten novel. 
Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per 
poem. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


22 East 12th St. 
78 






tures was greater than both the cost of the 
pictures and the article. 

Although this was Jim’s first non-fiction 
sale in recent years, he doesn’t seem to feel 
it was much of a transition. “You use some 
of the same techniques in a piece of fiction 
and in an article,” Jim says. “You have to 
know ten times more about your character 
or your subject than you ever use. And you 
have to show what you know by planning 
scenes or introducing facts and anecdotes. 
If you just say that you know it, the reader 
won’t believe in you, or your characters, or 
your theme. Above all, you have to make 
the reader believe.” 





The Floor Is My Vantage Point 


(Continued from page 37) 


headed blond in his block may be terribly 
cute but he is not real. 

The child’s vocabulary is limited, so 
yours must be, and this will sometimes 
make you very sad. You long to go off 
into ecstatic language to describe a beauti- 
ful spring day and you have the words at 
hand—but you can’t. You have to dismiss 
the day with a simple statement that the 
sun is shining and the air is warm. You 
may add that it makes you feel like running 
and shouting. That’s about the best you 
can do because you are a child. 

He has the use of only 1500 to 2000 
words and, if you are telling a story from 
his viewpoint, you must use his language. 
You know that there are hundreds of syno- 
nyms for the word “said,” for instance, but 
you can’t show off that knowledge. A child, 
in telling a story, simply does not have 
people utter or remark or pronounce or 


Want Your Book in Print? 


Let's Be Honest About It 


We are designers and producers of books. Fine 
plays, books of verse, gripping stories and master- 
ful works rest in manuscript form or in the minds 
of thinking people everywhere. Publishers cannot 
afford to risk these on a royalty basis. 

We produce short run editions at less than 
wholesale. With some assistance from us there 
is a possibility of prestige and profit for you. 

Query us or send manuscript for price, terms 
and sales help ideas. 


PATRICIAN PRESS 


Book Producers 
Tulsa 3, Oklahoma 





120 West Third 
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DETECTIVE WRITING 


Art of the M 


— eward Haycroft 


Investigation. : 


+ te Seer & Oo’ a 


Mystery Fiction 





. 5.00 


. 3.50 


. 2.50 


Marie Rodell = 
Wiis Detective & Mystery 


Berry & Best 
ing Juvenile Fiction........ 


ney 
Writing the Juvenile Story...... 
Hall 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Magazine Article — Rie cane 


Brennecke 


How to Write and Sell a Novel. . 
Woedferd 


. 3.00 


6.35 


PLAY WRITING 


How to Write a Play...........- 2.50 
Pie Robert — 2.00 
ti or A 
P "Ese Shall i 2.60 
ointers on Playwriting......... : 
Josephine Neeeli 
Summer Theaters .. 1.00 
Leo ~~ 1. 
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Kenneth T. Rowe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


ycliffe Hill 
101 Plots cod and and Abused...... 1.3 
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Plotti Stow to Have a Brain 3.00 
Weedford 
a IS ei Sw twirine gee 25.00 
Wallace Cook 
Story, Prowing Simplified........ 2.50 
36 F Situations......... 2.00 
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POETRY 
An Editor Looks at Poetry. ..... 2.00 
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y. ae Wood 
Congo ye Dictionary... 2.00 
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First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
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Art Henley 
Professional Radio Writing... ... 4.00 


Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 


Carl Warren 


I ES 6 oss c essences 4.00 
Max W: 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your Own 
Stories 


Anne Hamilton 
Let 3 Write Short Shorts........ 2.00 
Nessntive Toubalane........-.-- 3.00 
Thomas Uzze 
ort Short Stories............. 2.00 


EE caccctcoves 3.50 
F. Orlin Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short.......... 3.50 
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Writers : Short Shorts. ...... 3.00 
Mildre 1. Reid 
riting Fiction. . . 29 
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Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
Kammerman 
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Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
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“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 


arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 

My technical books: riting for a Living,’’ (cloth, 
20 ob sey) $2.50; ‘How to Publish Profitably”’ (paper) 
$1. “Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) 31.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
para gyn composing, hyphenation, etc., and 
typed on good bond with one carbon, $i. 00 thousand. 
Revision and Extensive Rewriting 
by Arrangement 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any omiest) at once, 
1 send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 


for consideration as song material — we’l 


also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING 


ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers 


PERSONAL TRAINING 
In Writing Salable Short-Shorts 





WRITERS: by special request am offering a low-priced 
training period in writing short-shorts from idea to 
completed story. No printed lessons or stereotyped 
instruction. 

The training is entirely personal, suited to each individual 
writer, and covers a period of 3 months.* Beginners 
given special preference in personal 7 by a master 
technician of short-short fiction for over a ate My 
famous hooklet, WRITING THE SHORT- sHo T STORY 
and book, SHORT-SHORT STORIES, sent free to each 
accepted student. 

*3 months’ instruction only $10.00. 





ROBERT OBERFIRST 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








divulge anything. He has them say it. 
Usually he doesn’t even have people ask. 
They just say a question. A child may 
say, “He asked me a question,” but not 
‘Are you going home?” he asked.” A child 
may say “Father asked me if I wanted 
some more potatoes,” but not ““Do you 
want more potatoes? Father asked.” If 
you use the direct quotation you must say, 
“Father said, ‘Do you want some more 
potatoes?’ ” or you won’t sound like a child. 
Furthermore, you must not take anything 
for granted. An adult telling a story may 
leave out a “he said” assuming that you 
know he said it. Not the child. If you 
start leaving out phrases you have grown up. 
But for every disadvantage, there is a 
compensation. One advantage in telling 
stories from a child’s viewpoint is the re- 
sulting naturalness. If you really tell the 
story as a child would, the result will be 
easy and natural and readable. Further- 
more, story telling comes to be fun. The 
most fun comes from seeing the actions of 
adults from the child’s point of view. 
We are very interesting, we adults, in 
the things we do. We build up ourselves 
in the eyes of others. A child sees that. 
We are often ludicrous, sometimes pathetic 
and we are almost always funny. A child 
sees that. It is a rare treat to get down on 
the floor and pretend you are a child; to 
be as unnoticeable as a quiet child among 
a sea of adults. It is great fun to tell what 
you see from down there on the floor. 





Memo to a Poet Trying his Wings 
Your Wings of Hope require a crutch; 
The sixteen lines are much too much. 
Those curves of rhetoric made straight 
Would slenderize the spread to eight. 
If still the Wings refuse to soar 
Reduce the drag to earth by four. 

A pilot sees his mission through. 
If need be cut the weight in two. 
No use? Don’t weep at Hope’s demise; 
An airman thrives on exercise. 
Elias Lieberman 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, | ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


1,500 words; 





ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 





words thereafter; novels, $10; $1 each. 


and fees: $2 up to $1 
mom Fo B 1 SSis the Short-Short, $2; Short- Short pM <3 Co-Author: Writing the Short-' Short Story, $2.50. 
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Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e *LOTCARDS — The Perfect Plot- 
‘ing Device 

A deck of cards which supplies plot_synopses of at 
leas’ 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WI! HOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
nothing could be simpler to operate. You simply deal 
out a hand to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, RE ADY FOR USE, 


not res a pi whines” skeleton outline, a setting 


or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 
e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 
The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories 


PRICE $1.00 


¢ COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whate — your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each 
postpal 

1.The Nature of the Short Story. 

2. Short Story Plots and Their Development 
The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

Viewpoint and Visualization. 

. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 
. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


¢ THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. — OF THE ‘'PULP"' ACTION 


OHOAIMH shy 


Price—25c each, postpaid 


No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 


Price 50c 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT“ 
$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA had THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY 


including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
published ‘‘quality”’ stories Shows how you must 
handle your material if you wish to sell to the 


quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 

with appearance in their pages. Price 50c 

No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘‘SMOOTH 
PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 


Reprint of a story from the book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL originally published in Woman's 
—.. Companion With step-by-step analysis. 
rice 22c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 

















KENNETH 


Topanga 






¢ WHAT SELLS A STORY? 


INTEREST is the FIRST—and the LAST require- 
ment. 

EVERY STORY that sells must first of all interest 
the readers and editors. Then it must be of interest 
to the reading public. 

A SUCCESSFUL story appeals to one or more of 
these reader-interests: sentiment, the sense of adven- 
ture, the sense of humor, the practical sense of getting 
ahead, gaining a livelihood. 

If a story is sufficiently interesting to a large 
number of readers it will sell before other stories that 
are more profound, more artistic, better written but 
less interesting. The established professional writer 
knows this very well. 

SUCCESS in the writing game, as in all other 
games, is not for the player who allows himself to be 
discouraged. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 


The fee for “short-short stories’ of a thousand 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,006 to 75,000 words 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words 40.00 
Over 125,000 words 50.00 


If vou are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, ““THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


Ghost Writing . . . Typing Service 
Research . . . Revision 


E. D’ORSAY 


1, California 





What is your 


HAS AN EDITOR returned your manu- 


script with a noncommital rejection slip? 


Do you have a good story that is im- 


properly slanted? 


we 
Have you begun the writing of a book, 
and are uncertain as to how to pro- 
ceed with it? 
Does your story have the necessary content, but requires better 
structure P 


Have you a publisher in mind whose needs you would like to 
verify before sending him your work? 


Are you acting on the basis of concrete information, rather than 
hunch or hearsay, in arranging your script for market? 


O00 


If you want a friendly consultant, who will handle your special 
writing problems personally and confidentially, you are invited to 
write to me. I do not have a school, I sell no printed lessons, nor do 
I flood you with a series of sales letters. 

I provide manuscript editing, revision and constructive analysis 

. make reports promptly . . . answer all mail personally ... . 
treat you as a friend. 


Here is how we get started: Write today for 
my free circular, entitled “Literary Help," 
and tell me about your writing problems. 


C H A RL ES Interviews by arrangement only. 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 














